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ENGLISH HOMES IN INDIA, 



CHAPTER XIX. 

She had left it all behind now, — ^that blood- 
stained land, with its traitors, and its martyrs, 
and the a\frftil majesty of vengeance, hallowed 
into justice, that was now upraising its head 
above the struggle. 

Far away from it all, she stood on English 
ground again. 

Her new home was to be Sir Ralph's family 
mansion, " Everard's Keep," of which he had 
told her the history. 

His grandfather had died deeply in debt, 
and the estate had passed out of his Other's 
hands. 

All Sir Ralph's savings through life, and 
some prize-money, that had fallen to his share, 
had gone to redeem this house ; and here, his 
mother and only sister, both widows, resided ; 
almost entirely supported by him. 

VOL. II. 1 
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may have resembled her when he was trying 
a rebel or coercing a turbulent rajah, — not, 
assuredly, in any of the looks he gave his wife. 

Mrs. Everard was dressed carefully, and 
delicately, in widow's mourning. 

She rose to meet Mary, and, when the latter 
would have embraced her, drew slightly baxjk, 
and pressed one cold kiss on her forehead. 
Then, turning round, " This is my daughter. 
Bertha; Mrs. Trelawney, — Lady Everard," 
she said. 

Bertha Trelawney looked nearly as old as 
her mother. 

She, too, was tall and angular, but had never 
been handsome, though her face told you, at 
the first glance, there was no common intellect 
within. She, also, was dressed in black, but 
not as a widow, and in strong contrast to her 
mother's costume. Her gown Was of the 
coarsest stuff, badly made, and carelessly put 
on. Her collar was crumpled, and awry ; and 
her imcovered hair was positively untidy. 

Mary could not help noticing this, nor that 
her thick boots creaked, and, together with the 
skirt of her dress, bore testimony to her having 
come to dinner in the costume in which she 
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had taken the walk of which Mrs. Matthews 
had spoken. 

She was reading, when Mary entered, not 
from an English book, but closed it as she 
rose to meet her sister-in-law. 

"How do you do?" she said, shaking her 
hand, somewhat roughly, but kindly. Mary 
forebore any embrace here. 

" I hope you are not very tired," continued 
Mrs. Trelawney, "and that James did not 
keep you waiting at the station. I was afraid 
he would be late." 

"I had no fear of the sort, Bertha," said 
her mother, " I hope James, while in my ser- 
vice, has been too well taught." 

Mary declared James was punctual as the 
train itself, and went on talking about her 
journey. 

She saw Bertha's eyes look steadily over her, 
as she did so, without meeting her's, and turn 
away, after the survey, with something of con- 
tempt in them. 

After a few minutes, there came a pause in 
the conversation, and then Mrs. Everard said : 

"Did you expect to see company here to- 
day. Lady Everard?" 
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" Certainly not," replied astonished Mary. 

" I thought you might have done so, from 
your having taken the trouble to dress your- 
self; and I wished to undeceive you. My 
daughter and I consider only the strictest 
seclusion befitting us, during the peril to which 
our beloved son and brother is exposed." 

Mary felt herself colour, but not altogether 
for her oavti sake. It pained her, that Sir 
Ralph's mother should be guilty of such rude- 
ness. 

What she had done to provoke it, she could 
not tell; and she cast an imploring look at 
Bertha, for explanation. 

Mrs. Trelawney had taken up her book 
again, and seemed determined not to interfere. 

At that moment dimmer was aimounced, by 
James. 

"Bertha, take your sister-in-law into the 
dining-room," said Mrs. Everard, and, when 
they entered, she placed herself at the head of 
the table, and was very polite through the 
meal, though Mary found anything like cheer- 
ful conversation, on her part, received so 
coldly by both ladies, that she ended by being 
as taciturn as themselves. 
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As they rose to leave the room, Mrs. 
Everard said, "This has been my place to-day, 
Lady Everard. To-day you are my guest; 
to-morrow the servants ^vill wait upon you, 
for your orders, as their mistress." 

"I hope not," said Mary, gently; "Pray 
let me continue to be your guest, dear Mrs. 
Everard; it •would, I assure you, pain me 
greatly to depose you from your place." 

"When my son Ralph," replied the ladj', 
" desired to make his English house his wife's 
home, had he not meant her to be mistress 
there, he would have said so." 

" I am sure he did not mean me to take his 
mother's place," Mary answered ; " Please 
Bertha intercede with Mrs. Everard, for me, 
on this point. I fear, also, I have so far for- 
gotten English housekeeping, I should make 
you all uncomfortable," she added with a 
smile, that would have disarmed most people. 

Bertha could not refuse to answer this direct 
appeal. Slightly shrugging her shoulders, she 
said, "You had better let it be as it is, 
mother ; you see Mary has no wish to be mis- 
tress, and doubts her own fitness for it." 

" If she was fit to be my son's wife, she is fit 
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to manage his house," returned Mrs. Everard, 
fiercely. "I shall not let it be, Bertha. I 
know what is my duty, and mean to do it." 

A pleasant evening that was for Mary ! An 
agreeable welcome to her new home ! 

As soon as they entered the drawing-room, 
Bertha carried a lamp to the table with the 
work-basket on it, and busied herself in silence 
during the remainder of the evening, in 
njiaking a man's coat of thick grey frieze; 
while Mrs. Everard employed the interval be- 
fore bed-time in asking Mary questions about 
her son^ as she always pointedly called Sir 
Ralph, something in the style of an officer of the 
inquisition, or of a barrister cross-questioning 
a witness for the opposite side. At ten o'clock, 
Bertha rose, and folded up her work ; the ser- 
vants entered, Mrs. Trelawney read prayers, and 
the ill-assorted party separated for the night. 

It was some time before Mary quite under- 
stood the feelings of her new relations towards 
her ; but we may as well explain them at once. 

Mrs. Everard was a woman of proud, violent 
temper, with a very narrow mind ; and it filled 
her with unspeakable jealousy, that her darling 
son should love any person or thing, even so 
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well as he did herself, though she controlled 
herself sufficiently to write courteously, if not 
kindly, to his wife, on his marriage. 

This jealousy was stung into a sort of 
madness, when she found Mary was about to 
become an inmate of the Keep. 

The house was Sir Ralph's own ; the estab- 
lishment there supported by him; and there 
could be no doubt that his wife ought to be 
mistress there. In fiuit, the way Sir Ralph 
spoke of the arrangement, showed his mother 
he, too, saw it in that light, though, after the 
fashion of men, he had entered into no details. 

The resentment thus ready to explode, 
found a kindling-spark in Mrs. Matthews' 
cunningly-devised story, of how little Lady 
Everard seemed to share in the gloom the late 
tidings from India had spread over the rest of 
the family. 

Her appearance that evening had confirmed 
this impression, and strengthened her mother- 
in-law in the readily-seized conclusion, that 
she was not worthy of Ralph. 

Poor Mary little thought how the bloom 
the sea- voyage and English air had restored to 
her cheeks, had, with her evident attention to 
her toilette, told against her. 
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Mrs. Everard's anxiety for her son was 
sincere and unfeigned. 

He was, not alone, the person she loved 
best^ but almost the only person she loved on 
earth, and the idea of his danger was intoler- 
able to her. 

But her way of showing this, partook of 
the fierceness of her natural disposition, and 
she could not be satisfied with less than every 
evidence of the deepest despondency in her 
house and all those around her. 

Bertha, too, loved her brother deeply, and 
though, if left to herself, she might not have 
chosen her mother's way of showing it, she 
readily fell in with Mrs. Everard's wishes. 

Sir Ralph had told Mary his sister's history 
— a very sad one. 

She had early married a man utterly un- 
worthy of her, and after she had endured 
every form of nnsery and ni-treatment for 
several years, during which time she steadily 
refused to leave him, he finished his wretched 
existence in a duel arising out of a quarrel in 
a foreign gaming-house, and Bertha, left en- 
tirely destitute, returned to her mother. 

Not a shade of Mrs. Everard's mean jealousy 
dwelt in her daughter's heart. 
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She had certainly thought, when Ralph 
married, he would have done better, not to 
have chosen " an Indian girl," but the feeling 
went no deeper. She was aware of her mother's 
jealousy, and shrank from being in any way 
implicated in the quarrels for supremacy, 
which, she judged it likely, would ensue 
between the rival ladies ; but she had, herself, 
been inclined to welcome Mary kindly. 

Here, also, however. Lady Everard's appear- 
ance had been her bane. 

Bertha Trelawney, among numerous good 
qualities, had some weaknesses. A prominent 
one of these was, her contempt for most feminine 
refinements of life ; and another was, a habit of 
rapidly judging of the characters of those she 
met. 

She set Mary down, during that first half 
hour, as " a pretty doll," " without brains or 
heart ; " and, if a little softened by her sister- 
in-law's gentle speeches on the subject of Mrs. 
Everard's rights, she only amended her opinion 
so much as to think, " she seemed good- 
natured." 

Poor Bertha might perhaps be forgiven for 
having learned, from her own sad experience. 
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to distrust a fair outside; and, knowing how 
love had once blinded herself, she naturally 
supposed her brother's judgment, as to his 
wife's real value, to be of little worth. 

The more Mary saw of her sister-in-law, the 
better she esteemed her. 

Under that rough exterior, lay rich stores of 
mental culture, and a kind, generous heart; 
while her life was passed in one ceaseless round 
of unobtrusive good works. 

It was with a sad heart, Mary was forced to 
acknowledge to herself, after long and patient 
trial, that all her efforts to conciliate Mrs. Tre- 
lawney's friendship were vain. 

Towards her mother-in-law, she schooled 
herself to practise the utmost forbearance and 
patience. Sorely tried she often was, but, for 
her husband's sake, she bore it without retort. 

She owed him more than that. 

The most amusing part of the taunts to 
which Mrs. Everard subjected her, was when 
that lady used to talk slightiagly of " Indians," 
as though she were assailing a class to which 
Mary especially belonged. 

Mary could scarcely help laughing, when 
she remembered, how she had always looked 
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on Sir Ralph as an "Indian/' and her own 
family, though accidentally residing in that 
country, as essentially English. 

But then she would recollect what real 
reason, though very different from any they 
believed to exist, her husband's femily had to 
despise her, if only they knew aU; and this 
thought went far towards helping her, in the 
humility and self-control she now made the 
daily duty of her Hfe. 

As to the question of the manage, Mary 
resolved, since Mrs. Everard had forced the 
position of mistress on her, she would do her ' 
best to fill it worthily. 

There was an undoubted desire among the 
servants, at first, having as its chief promoter, 
Mrs. Matthews, who was Mrs. Everard's con- 
fidential maid, and acted as housekeeper, to 
puzzle and embarrass the young Indian mis- 
tress, but it did not last long. 

Mary had, it is true, forgotten some points 
of English housekeeping, and of others she was 
ignorant; but her servants soon found out, 
they had no fool to deal with. Her Indian 
experience had at last taught her the art of 
ruling, which she had practised with much 
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success during later days at Lallapoor, and it 
stood her in good stead now. 

After the first trial, not even Matthews her- 
self ventured to assume that any small, local 
ignorance, or mistake, on the part of Lady 
Everard, would be accepted as an excuse for 
want of respect or negligence of orders, and, at 
the end of a fortnight, such ignorance oi mis- 
takes existed no longer. 

Betsy had been Mary's ally from the first, 
and James followed directly; won over, as 
Mrs. Matthews said, spitefully, by Lady Eve- 
rard's face. 

The opposition still out-numbered Mary's 
party, as it included, besides Mrs. Matthews, 
the cook, and the crabbed old gardener, but 
they had sense enough to feel their weakness, 
and submitted, at least outwardly, with the 
best grace they could, to the new regime. 

Mrs. Everard never appeared at the dinner 
table after that first day. 

" No," she answered to Bertha's persuasions, 
" I am not going to see her take my place, in 
the house that once was mine. It is well 
Ralj h has a title, or she would have taken my 
name too, I suppose." 
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It was too evident that " The Keep," was 
no fit home for Rose. Her youthful cheerful- 
ness would have given ceaseless oflFence to 
Mrs. E verard ; and the poor child would, her • 
self, have been miserable in that gloomy man* 
sion, so Mary was compelled to forego the 
happiness of having her little sister with her, 
and to write to Kosa's present guardian, beg- 
ging that the child might remam under her 
care. 

It was an unspeakable relief to Mary herself, 
when she left Everard's Keep, for a week, to 
visit Mrs. O'Connor. Her coming made a fes- 
tal day in that lady's tiny dwelling, where she 
and her little maid had spared nothing ingenuity 
could devise, or pains accomplish, to receive 
Lady Everard worthily. 

The little drawing-room had put on its holi- 
day dress, and the windows bloomed with 
autumn flowers, in her honour. 

The old lady's voice trembled, and the lines, 
ploughed by many a sorrow on her face, 
quivered again, when she met Mary, but she 
smiled on her still. 

" May I kiss you, my dear ? " she said. " I 
almost feel as if you were dear John's widow. 
You are not angry with me, are you ? I did 
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not intend to make you blush so ; and of course 
I did not mean quite that, but he loved you so 
dearly." 

Mar}'-, for all answer, threw her arms round 
Mrs. O'Connor's neck, and kissed her tenderly. 

If it had only been her lot to find such a 
mother-in-law ! And when she looked at the 
gentle, cheerful, little creature before her ; that 
mother, actually bereft of her only son, so 
meekly resigned to Heaven's will; talking of 
him, with tearful eyes indeed, but with a heart 
upHfted above even that sorrow, by the hope of 
immortality, that was her life's anchor; she 
thought of that other mother, whose beloved 
was as yet untouched, well-nigh defying Heaven 
and earth, in her morose anger, that he should 
even have been threatened; and a rebellious 
voice would whisper, that Mrs. Everard might 
have testified her affection for Sir Ralph quite 
as truly, as in the closed doors, gloomy faces, 
and hushed voices, at the Keep, by showing 
some little kindness to the woman he loved. 

Let it not therefore be supposed that Mary 
was indifferent to her husband's danger. 

It was a subject so terrible, she scarcely 
trusted herself to speak of it; — not certainly 
to those who seemed to exhaust all their 
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sympathy on themselves, and to have none left 
for her. 

And yet she loved him quite as well as they 
could do, better, maybe, seeing that, for his 
sake, she would bear all she did: while Mrs. 
Everard, for the same love, could hardly suffer 
her existence. Nor only for Sir Ralph, was 
her heart rent and riven. 

The fate of those dear friends was ever pre- 
sent to her thoughts, — in waking hours and 
terrible midnight dreams; and yet, somehow, 
the &shion in which sorrow was met at the 
Keep, could never reconcile itself to her as 
anything but very selfish. 

She remembered her mother's example and 
teaching, in the only time of trouble she could 
recollect, during that parent's life- time, when 
a little brother died; she recalled her own 
standard of right, through all the trials she 
had borne, resignation towards God, and cheer- 
fulness for the sake of fellow sufferers; and 
then she thought of Mrs. Brent, and how she 
had seen her bear suspense and anxiety, when 
all her children in England lay dangerously ill 
of a malignant disease, and the mail bringing 
the next tidings was lost. 

Men's ears were then ringing with the story 
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of Lucknow, — that unparalleled record of de- 
votion and endurance; — ^and, one day, Mary 
could not help saying, how much she admired 
the spirit, in which the bereaved, among those 
noble women, had met their trials. 

Her mother-in-law did not easily forgive her 
that unlucky remark. 

After that visit to Clifton, there was little 
to cheer Mary's existence, except those Indian 
mails, each so anxiously, tremblingly expected, 
so seized on, between tears and thanksgiving, 
only to leave the same desperate longing for 
the next, and then the next, like one watching 
rolling breakers on the sea beach. 

No visitors of their own rank were admitted 
to the Keep, and Mary in vain made. several 
attempts to join Bertha, in her walks to the 
cottages round. 

Her sister-in-law plainly told her, at last, 
she would rather be alone ; and Lady Everard 
shrank from going, by herself, among those 
whom she knew to be Bertha's proteges. It 
would have looked like trying to get up an 
opposition in her own &vom' ; though, in real 
truth, all she desired, was some little share of 
human companionship and sympathy. 



CHAPTER XX. 

It was Christmas time, aad Mary had, one 
afternoon, strayed among the leafless woods, to 
an unusually long distance from the house, 
when, just as she turned towards home, a man, 
of coarse and repulsive appearance, started out 
of a thicket, and confronted her. 

" You are Lady Everard," he said. 

" Yes ;" said Mary, " do you want anything 
with me?" 

" First of all," he replied, " I want your 
solemn oath of secresy, as to what I am about 
to say to you." 

Mary felt a little frightened. The man was 
either mad or intoxicated, she feared. 

" If you want anjrthing," said she, trying to 
speak firmly, " come to the Keep, and ask for 
me there. I cannot stay to listen to you now." 

" Not if the matter was about any one re- 

VOL. II. 2 
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turned from Australia?" said the. man; '■^to 
cut it short, my lady, about your father." 

" He died long ago ! " cried Mary, stopping. 

"He did not," stud the man. "Now the 
mischief is out, without your prom^, but you 
will hardly peach on your own father, I sup- 
pose. He is not six miles away from this 
place, at the present moment; and you must 
give me some money for him." 

Oh, what a terrible moment was that, when 
Mary felt, that the certainty of her father 
having escaped a dreadful death woidd be to 
her a real naisfortune. 

The next minute, however, she thought it 
was possible the man was deceiving her, and 
answered : " You cannot expect me to believe 
you." 

"I daresay not:" he said, "few people do 

beUeve me, I suppose; nevertheless, I am 

telling the truth now. Your father and I 

escaped together, when they thought we had 

died in the bush. After living — if one may 

""" '* living — among the savages, for a year or 

we went to the gold diggings. It was 

we heard of your marriage, my lady, 

I man, who had been in service with 
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your brother-in-law, Mr. Harry Latimer. You 
see, I know all about your family. Your 
father, of course, wanted to hear about you all, 
so we made this man tell what he knew. He 
had posted letters, for Mrs. Latimer, for her 
Indian sister, so he remembered your name; 
and I knew it well, for this is my own part of 
the country, and I knew every spot about 
Evel^rd's Keep, when I was a boy. Well, 
after we had been at the diggings for a spell, a 
policeman recognised me, and tried to take us. 

" We showed fight, and he got the worst of 
it, but we had to run then. 

" Your fether wanted to go to America, but 
I had a longing to see the old country again, 
so we are here, instead ; hiding in the house of 
a sort of cousin of mine, yonder. 

"That is the whole story, my lady; you 
may believe it or not, as you please; but, if 
your father is taken, through want of means 
to get away, you ^viU have no one to blame but 
yourself. 

"If it is true," said Mary, "why did he 
send you? Why did he not come himself?" 

"For more reasons than one," replied the 
man; "first, I don't think he could walk so 
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far; he is pretty well dx)ne up, with all he has 
gone through. Next, he is afraid to stir out ; 
it was he gave the blow to the policeman at the 
diggings," whispered the villain, approaching 
his face nearer hers, "io, when next they 

catch him, it will be " and he put his hand 

meaningly to his throat, and winked hideously. 
" Thirdly, and lastly, my lady, he is not sure 
you are here. I only heard of it the day be- 
fore yesterday. I will tell you the truth, that 
I came here, thinking the femily at the Keep 
would help us, rather than see a relation" — 
and again he winked,--"get into fresh trouble ; 
but I did not know we should have the luck 
to find you here." 

"Lucky indeed!" thought Mary; and she 
shuddered at the idea of her &ther's safety 
depending on Mrs. Everard's mercy. 

"What do you want me to do?" she asked, 
despairingly. 

"To give us wherewithal to live, in the 
first place, and then, to enable us to get off to 
America, and let us have what will set us up 
there. 

"I see by your face, my lady, you are won- 
dering what claim I have on you. You are 
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thinking you may help your fether alone. I 
have not come all this way, with a swell like 
him tied to me, for nothing; and, if you anger 

me, I will peach on him, I will, ^" and he 

swore a dreadful oath. " If you treat me well, 
I will be a friend to him, still, as I have been. 
You come along, and see him yourself, and 
ask him where he would be now, if it wam't 
for Bill Fisher." 

" I must see him," said Mary, half to her- 
self; and then, to her companion, " I wiU do 
nothing till I have seen my father." 

" Very well,^' he replied ; " meet me here 
to-night, at ten o'clock, and I will show you 
the way. Mind you come alone, and tell no 
one. If you betray us, you will hang your 
father." He disappeared among the bushes 
as suddenly as he had come, and she returned 
to the Keep. 

There she told Betsy, she did not feel well. 
Her cold hands and burning cheeks confirmed 
her words; and the kind-hearted girl sur* 
rounded her with simple remedies, and atten- 
tions. 

" Now I think I can sleep, Betsy," she said. 
Boon after eight o'clock, " Do not disturb me, 
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by coming to me again to-night; I shall ring 
if I want anjrthing." She loathed herself, thus 
entangled in a web of deceit ; but what could 
she do. 

As soon as Betsy left the room, she got 
up, and dressed, carefully divesting herself of 
everything valuable, and taking only a small 
sum of money in her purse. 

Then she sat down to wait, till ten o'clock 
should summons the servants to prayers. She 
heard the clock strike, and gently opened the 
door a little, and listened, till they were all in 
the drawing-room; then, locking the door of 
her own room behind her, she stole down stairs. 
She could hear Bertha's voice reading, as she 
passed through the haU. 

Noiselessly she let herself out, and hurried 
across the lawn into the woods, where the con 
vict awaited her. 

Few words were exchanged. 

Mary put the contents of her purse into his 
hands. " This is all I have brought," she 
said, "and I have neither rings nor watch 
-with me, so, if you have been deceiving me, 
you will gain nothing by it." 

The man laughed. " All right," he an- 
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swered; "Come along." And she followed 
him. 

It was a frosty night, and, after a little, the 
moon came out. Their road at first lav 
through the woods. Mary felt quite sure the 
man led her by a circuit; but, at last, they 
emerged on an open common, and having crossed 
it, got into a lane, between sandy hills. 

It was a long walk, and the latter part of it 
rough and fatiguing, but Mary was upheld by 
excitement, and did not flag. 

At length, a dull sound, like distant thun- 
der, fell on her ears; and, in a few minutes 
more, she found that they were approaching 
the sea. 

Her guide now led her over the rugged sand 
hills, till a turn brought them in face of the 
ocean, glistening below them in the moonlight, 
and he dived down a rocky path in the chff, 
towards the water, then turned, and, finally, 
by a steep and giddy ascent, brought her to a 
cottage, perched, like an eagle's eyrie, half-way 
up the rocks. 

Here he stood still, and gave a low whistle. 
A wild, slatternly-looking woman put her head 
out of an upper window, and said, "Is that 
you. Bill? Who have you there?" 



I 
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" A friend. Let us in, Sally," he answered, 
and the woman, descending to the door, opened 
it, apparently removing many bolts, before she 
did so. 

They entered, and Fisher ran up stairs, 
leaving Mary standing in the little passage, 
while the untidy woman again barricadoed the 
door. 

This done, she took up her candle, and held 
it so as to throw its light on Mary, scanning 
her curiously, and with more than one mut- 
tered exclamation of surprise. 

" You'll be a relation of the one upstairs, I 
suppose," she said at last. 

Before Mary could answer, Fisher's voice 
was heard, calling from the top of the stairs; 
"Bring the lady up here, Sally," and Mary 
was ushered into her father's presence. 

He was standing by a table in the centre of 
the squalid apartment, leaning against it, his 
dress ragged and neglected, his hair and beard 
long and matted, and his pale face looking 
ghastly, by the light of a flickering tallow 
candle, stuck in a bottle, that illumined the 
miserable chamber. 

He seemed, as Fisher had said, very ill, and 
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his shrunken limbs trembled visibly, as Mary 
approached him. 

" Why did you come here?" he said, " Why 
did Fisher bring you? I told him not to do 
it. He has deceived me in this, as he did in 
bringing me here instead of to America. Why 
did you come, Mary ? I don't want to involve 
you in my ruin. Go away, and leave me to 
die." 

Mary found all the self-possession, which 
she had struggled to attain, unequal to support 
her through that interview. 

She staggered, and would have fallen, had 
not the woman behind caught her, and placed 
her on the wretched bed. " Bring something 
to warm her. Bill," she said, as Mary's head 
sank on her shoulder; "Not rum, you fool! 
You don't think the likes of her could drink 
that ! " as he handed her a glass of spirits. 
" Fill it up with water." Then, pouring some 
of the nauseous stuff between Mary's hps, she 
chafed her hands roughly, and continued, — 
"That is all right. Your colour is coming 
back again. Now rest yourself a bit, and Bill 
and I will go down stairs, and leave you to 
talk to the gentleman." 

2 * 
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With more delicacy iJian one could have 
expected, under such an exterior, she drew 
the somewhat reluctant Bill away, and Mary 
and her father were left alone. 

" Tell me what I can do for you, papa, and 
I will do it," she said; and then the unfor- 
tunate man told her his story. 

It coincided, in the main, with what Fisher 
had said. 

" A young man we met at the gold diggings 
chanced to mention the name of Latimer," he 
told her, "and in an evil hour, I could not 
deny myself the consolation of hearing some- 
thing of my Lotty. Fisher overheard us, and 
wormed all the man knew out of him. Fisher 
knew who your husband's family were ; and, 
when we fled from the diggings, he got me 
on board an English ship, pretending it was an 
American one, and brought me here." 

He then told her that the owner of the 
house they were in, Sallj^s husband, and a re- 
iHtive of Fisher's, was a smuggler, and would 
■tly return from one of his voyages, and 
. Fisher proposed, that this man should then 
them on board an American vessel. 
But why not part from this dreadful man?" 
Mary. 
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"Because I am in his power," replied her 
father; "besides, bad as he is, he is the only 
friend I have left,— the only one who dare own 
me." 

Mary then touched upon the subject of the 
possibility of obtaining her &ther's pardon. 

She thought that Sir Ralph's ^vife would 
not, at that moment, when Indian services 
were so highly appreciated, sue the govern- 
ment in vain; but he would not hear of her 
taking any step that could lead to his detection ; 
and, little as she knew of such matters, she felt 
sure, that a necessary preliminary to any appli- 
cation of the sort, must be, his delivering him- 
self up to the law. 

She had no friend who could advise her, 
no one to whom to apply, for either help or 
counsel. 

Mr. Elliot had died soon after her marriage ; 
and Mr. Carter now held a place in a govern- 
ment office. She could not peril his prospects 
by placing him in communication with an es- 
caped felon. 

No, she must act alone, in her ignorance 
and helplessness, for an appeal to her husband 
would have caused too much delay. 
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Fisher was called in, and the plan of escape, 
through his cousin's boat, arranged. 

When Mary saw how much her fiither's ill- 
ness and danger had impaired his powers of 
mind, she felt it was well that Fisher should be 
with him, to manage things for him, loathsome 
as the man was to herself. 

Then she and her father sat and talked of 
Lotty, and of all she had to tell him. 

It was a mournful interview. No hope for 
the fixture, to lighten regret for the past. 

At last their hostess came to warn Mary it 
was time for her to go home, and sent her own 
little boy, in place of Fisher, to conduct her. 
When she reached the path through the wood, 
day was breaking. She dismissed her little 
attendant, with a small piece of money which 
she found remaining in her purse, and hur- 
ried home. 

As she crossed the lawn, she met the gar- 
dener. He looked at her, stedfestly, as though 
surprised, that, after her indisposition, which 
Betsy had no doubt mentioned, she should be 
abroad, before sunrise. 

Mary passed him, with a hurried "good- 
morning," and some remark about an early 
walk doing her headache good. 
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" Early walks, indeed, my lady," said the 
old man, viciously, to himself, as he looked 
after her. " I will find out what this means." 

As Mary expected, the door through the 
greenhouse was open. She hurried in, and to 
her room, without meeting any other inmate 
of the house. 

When Betsy came to ask about her health, 
she said she was better, and " had had a morn- 
ing walk, an old Indian custom." 

How she hated herself, for being reduced to 
falsehood, before her servants ; but she had no 
alternative. 

The Indian letters lay on the breakfast table, 
that morning, and would have diverted atten- 
tion from Mary's worii looks, had any one pre- 
sent cared enough for her, to notice them. 

There was one for her, in a strange hand- 
writing, with the seal of Sir Ralph's Bom- 
bay agents. It contained, much stained and 
weather-beaten, her own letter of explanation 
to Sir Ralph, the seal still imbroken. 

This unhappy letter had been mis-sent from 
the first, through the carelessness of a post 
office clerk; it had got wet, crossing a river, 
and all the original address had been effiaxjed, 
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except the word " Everard." Thus it had 
been sent to nearly every post office in India, 
to which the road was then open ; and, finally, 
had returned to the spot whence it had been 
despatched. 

Of course this will be considered utterly im- 
possible, by any persons who do not know the 
vagaries of the Indian post office; — ^to those 
who do, it wiU seem nothing unusual. 

The clerk, to whom it was returned, after 
scrutinizing the nearly illegible address, decided 
it was for Lady Everard. She had ordered 
all letters for her, to be sent to a certain agent 
in Bombay, and there he despatched it, proud 
of his own cleverness ; and so Mary got back 
her letter again. 

What, then, could those words of Sir Ralph's 
mean? She looked at the date of her letter, — 
the 13th; and Sir Ralph had said, the 15th. 
She understood it all now. 

A native, professing Christianity, whom Mary 
had greatly patronized, and who had often des- 
cribed himself as in high favour among the 
Missionaries — ^who had received her at the 
station where she had posted her letter, had, 
on the night of her quitting EUore, begged 
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leave to accompany her so far, and got from 
her, a loan of money, to pay some debts in 
Ellore before leaving that place. 

The day thiey crossed the large river, he 
had parted company with her escort, but she 
thought he might only have dropped behind, 
till, on speaking of him to the missionaries, 
they told her, they had sent him from among 
their converts, some time before, for incorrigible 
misconduct ; and then, Eli Bux and the other 
Ellore natives, with Mary, came forward to 
say, how he had borrowed all he could from 
them, and never paid a single debt with the 
money Mary had given him, but run off with it. 

Mary had been much vexed, and had expa- 
tiated on this to Sir Ralph at some length; 
but, concluded, that she did not believe the 
man had, as her attendants said, gone to join 
the rebels, only that he had absconded from 
his creditors. It was this letter of the 15th 
Sir Ralph had answered. 

Oh, what mingled tears of joy and sorrow, 
of relief and perplexity, those were she shed ! 
He had not, then, treated her love and confi- 
dence coldly; but, alas! now, she could not, 
dared not, send the letter to him again. 



<; 
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Her unhappy father must escape first, and 
then, at last, her husband should know all. 
Under these cu*cumstances,'she became trebly 
impatient for the return of the smuggling 
vessel, and the departure of the fugitives. 

Fisher met her at regular times in the wood, 
by appointment, to receive from her, small 
sums of money, for his and her father's wants, 
and to bring her news whenever his cousin 
should arrive. 

Mary had never the least reason to believe 
she was watched at these times, and yet she 
thought she was. She accidentally found out, 
that Mrs. Everard had driven to the neighbour- 
ing town, and there inspected her son's book at 
the bankers. 

This might onjy be a custom of hers, but 
Mary felt sure the extra monies she had lately 
drawn, had not escaped remark. 

The smuggler was unusually delayed, and 
six weary weeks passed without his appearance ; 
but, at last, Fisher told her he had come. He 
would leave in the course of a week, taking the 
fugitives with him; and he had no doubt of 
safely depositing them on board a vessel bound 
for Mexico. 
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Mary had already supplied them both with 
decent clothing. She now gave them a sum 
of money for their journey, and promised to 
send more, after hearing of their arrival in 
America. 

It was most grievous to her, thus to tax Sir 
Ralph, after all he had already done for her 
family ; but she felt sure he would not grudge 
it, and, the moment her father was gone, she 
would tell him the whole story. 

It had been more the desire to spare him the 
struggle he might have had with his conscience, 
about a man, in his position, being cognizant of 
such a secret, than any other reason that had 
deterred her ftom divJigmg it to hiia ere thU. 

She visited the house on the rocks, once 
more, to bid her father good-bye. 

The deceit necessary to accomplish a night 
visit was too painful to her, so she made this 
one by day, pressing her speed to the utter- 
most, to go there and back, between luncheon 
and dinner. This left her brief time for fare- 
wells, but quite enough, under the circum- 
stances ; and she slept more at ease, that night, 
than she had done for long, believing they 
were off with the tide. 
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Disappointment awaited her. The smuggler's 
little boy brought her a note from Fisher, 
during the next afternoon, telling her Mr. 
Bell had fallen down the cliff, in descend- 
ing to embark, and, having broken his leg, he 
had been carried back to the house. 

Three days elapsed before she was able to 
make another painiul, hurried journey to the 
cliffs, and there she found her poor father in a 
lamentable state. It was a very bad compound 
fracture, and his life was evidently in great 
danger. 

He would not hear of medical advice, which, 
possibly, would have involved discovery ; and, 
much as Mary, at first, wished Fisher had gone 
off alone, she now felt very thankful for his 
rough devotion to the companion of his mis- 
fortunes. He knew a little of surgery, and 
had managed to set the limb; and showed an 
amount of kindness, of which Mary had not 
believed him capable. 

She made every possible arrangement to 
supply her poor fefterwith comfoi; and left 
him, begging she might be sent for whenever 
he wished to see her. 

She had to be content mth scant information 
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during the ensuing three weeks ; — at one time 
the patient was reported better, then worse 
again, and at last, one Saturday afternoon, the 
little boy brought a note from Fisher, which 
he sent into the house through Betsy. It con- 
tained these few words ; 

" Come and speak to me, you know where, 
at once." 

It was raining heavily, but Mary did not 
care. 

She ran out to the wood, and there found 
Fisher. 

" Well, my lady," he said, " you are going 
to get rid of me at last. Give me something 
to go with, and I am off. I have done all I 
can for him, but he won't live twenty-four 
hours, and he wants you to bring him a 
parson." 

" How will you go ? " she asked. 

" Never mind that ;" he replied, " I don't 
mean that I can't trust you, but you might be 
asked uncomfortable questions. Only this I 
tell you, I am off. Give me the money, and 
you'll never be troubled with BiU Fisher again. 
But lose no time." 

Mary ran home, took out twenty sovereigns. 



hich she had kept by her, in case of some 
milar need, wrote a hurried note to the rector 
' the parish, asking him to follow her messen- 
;r, to visit a dying man, and then called Betsy. 

"Is Mrs. Trelawney in?" 

" No, my lady ; she went out with Mrs. 
verard, directly after lunch, in the brougham, 
heard Mrs. Everard say they were going to 
live to the post office, to see if any Indian 
tters had come by the afternoon mail." 

The post town was five miles away, and 
lere was only one delivery of letters, daily, 
. the Keep. 

Mary had no time now to heed appearances. 

" Tell them not to expect me back to-night^ 
etsy," she said. " I am obUged to go out, 
1 business." 

" You are not going to walk, my lady? You 
ill get your death of cold," pleaded Betsy; 
It Mary would not listen to her. 

She ran down stairs, and rejoined Fisher in 
le wood. 

*' Let the boy carry this note to the Rectory, 
id show Mr. Wortley the way to the cliflfs ;" 
le s^d, "I will take the straight road. Here 
e twenty pounds for you, Fisher; it will be 
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enough to give you a chance of beginning life 
honestly, in America, I hope." 

" Thank you kindly, my lady," said Fisher, 
"it is more than I deserve from you. But 
you are not going alone ? I can't go with you, 
and what will you do if you send the boy 
away?" 

" I can find the road," said Mary; " let him 
run to the Rectory at once. He knows it, 
does he not?" 

The boy nodded, and ran oflf, towards the 
Rectory, which was about two miles away. 

"Now, good-bye Fisher," continued Mary, 
"thank you for your kindness during my 
father's illness. I hope you will do well." 

" Stay a moment, my lady;" he cried. " I 
never meant to tell; but I can't withstand 
your kind words. It will be an ease to his 
mind, and to your's, to know it. He never 
killed the policeman. He did strike one blow, 
but it was not that I persuaded him it was, 
to get a bold over his rich relations, through 
him. I am not going to tell you who it was 
struck the blow, but it wam't he, and I can't 
help letting you know it, at last." 

" Thank God ! she exclaimed. " What you 
have made us suffer by that falsehood ! " 
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" I know that, Ma'am ;" he answered, dog- 
gedly. " I don't suppose now you could for- 
give it to a fellow?" 

"I do forgive you;" cried Mary, "May 
God forgive you, and him, and all of us ; — God 
bless you, Fisher; try to be an honest man." 
And she held out her hand. 

Unwonted tears gathered in the eyes of that 
hardened malefactor, as he kissed it, reverently^ 
with a muttered promise of amendment ; and, 
thien, Mary hurried through the driving rain 
and sleet, along the lonely road to the smuggler's 
house. 

She had not been there long, when Mr. 
Wortley arrived. He was one of those who 
ever bore about with him, the mission, in 
humble following of his Great Master, to " bind 
up the broken-hearted." 

That was a blessed night, in spite of all its 
external circumstances, of pain and misery. 
Fisher's message had removed the stain of 
blood-guiltiness from the dying man's con- 
science, and the pastor's prayers, and his 
daughter's words of love and comfort, fell 
sweetly on his ear. 

Neither the howling wind, and dashing of 
the wild Atlantic waves without, nor yet the 
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sufferings of the wretched body, within that 
miserable abode, could mar the peace that des- 
cended on the departing spirit of the penitent. 
It was not all over, till after sunrise the next 
morning. 

Mr. Wortley promised to make arrange- 
ments for the funeral, and Mary bid the 
smuggler's wife send her boy to the Keep, for 
a liberal reward of all her services to the 
deceased, and then she left that dismal spot, 
for the last time. 

Mr. Wortley drove her home. 

It was after ten, when they reached the 
Keep, and the clergyman was anxious to be at 
Church, in time for his duty there. 

" Lady Everard come back !" cried Matthews, 
who opened the door, James having driven the 
ladies to Church. She looked not a little dis- 
appointed. 

" Lady Everard has been on an errand of 
mercy, Mrs. Matthews, spending the night, 
with me, by a dying man," said the clergy- 
man. " Take care of her, for she is worn out, 
mind and body, and needs rest and warmth." 

" I must go to my Church now, dear Lady 
Everard," contiuued the good old man, as he 
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lifted her drooping form into the hall, "but I 
will see you again shortly." Mary was, indeed, 
in need of care and comfort, for she had been 
thoroughly wet, both going to the cliffs and 
returning, as Mr. Wortley's little carriage was 
open ; and so many hours of fasting and fetigue 
would have exhausted her, even without the 
mental suffering they had brought. 

Fortunately, Betsy was at home that morn- 
ing, for Mrs. Matthews was not in an amiable 
temper. 

The kind girl lost no time in making her 
mistress comfortable, asking no questions, and, 
greatly to Mary's relief, keeping Matthews 
away from her. 

It was one o'clock when the carriage, with 
Mrs. Everard and her daughter, returned from 
church. 

"Lady Everard has come back. Ma'am," 
said Mrs. Matthews, as she met her mistress. 

"I won't have it ! Matthews," cried Mrs. 
Everard. " You don't mean to say she has 
had the insolence — " 

" Pray don't, mother !" interposed Bertha. 
" Has she told you where she went, Matthews?? 

" No, Ma'am ; my lady has never spoken to 
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me since she entered the house. Her clothes 
were very wet and tumbled ; and Betsy has 
been attending on her all morning." 

The spiteful Abigail had been so much 
disappointed by Mr. Wortley's address, she 
could not bring herself to forestal the explana- 
tion she feared must ensue. 

Bertha Trelawney loved her brother most 
dearly; and her own experience made her 
believe the worst now. 

" Is it the &te of our family, always to be 
deceived thus?" she whispered, angrily, to 
herself, as she hurried up stairs to Mary's 
door, and knocked. 

"Mrs. Trelawney, my lady," announced 
Betsy, opening it. 

It was the first time Bertha had visited Lady 
Everard in her room, and Mary, never doubt- 
ing that Matthews had given Mr. Wortley's 
explanation of her absence to her sister-in-law, 
rose gratefully to meet her. 

Mrs. Trelawney's face was dark and agitated. 
She signed to Betsy to leave the room, and 
then drew from her pocket a letter, in Sir 
Ralph's handwriting. 

"Read that. Lady Everard," she said, "and 

VOL. II. 3 
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see what a generous heart you have betrayed 
and trampled on." 

Mary read,— 

" My dearest Sister, 

" I need not tell you what pain a letter 
just received £pom my mother has cost me, if, 
as I believe, you are aware of what she has 
written regarding my wife. 

" My mother must pardon me for answering 
her letter to you. Only to you, Bertha, can I 
say all I am going to say. 

"I hope my mother will not be annoyed 
that I cannot but feel she judges Mary harshly 
and unjustly. 

'' Believe me. Bertha, snow is not whiter 
than my wife's soul; and the ^want of sym- 
pathy,' hard-heartedness,' &c., my mother 
charges her with, are utterly foreign to her 
nature. 

" My mother's believing her to be what she 
says, must arise entirely from their not under- 
standing each other. 

" Feeling this, I should not have taken my 
mother's letter to heart, but for the very 
serious, definite accusation it contains, — that 
uVIary is in the habit of meeting a man of low 
appearance, secretly in the woods; and that, 
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on one occasion, she passed a night away from 
home, unknown, at the time, to any one. 

" Why did you not go to herself for an ex- 
planation, at once. Bertha? 

"Why do you and my mother listen to 
servants' tales about my wife ? 

" Whatever the secret may be, I could stake 
my life that it is nothing she need, for her own 
sake, blush to tell, before the world. 

"I repeat it, that she is pure-minded, and 
free from deceit, as ever woman was. 

"Now, I will tell you the history of my 
married life. Bertha, and why it is, that I can- 
not altogether reject this charge against Mary, 
as impossible. 

" My mother says my wife does not love me. 
Too true, — ^but she is not to blame for that. 
I did Mary a great injustice in persuading her 
to marry me, when I knew she did not care 
for me. 

" When first I met her, she was living with 
relations who were extremely poor ; and Mary 
was enduring privation, and every sort of trial, 
like an angel. 

"Her unselfishness I never saw equalled. 
It won my heart, more thoroughly than her 
beauty. 
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"Difficulties thickened round her brother- 
in-law, and I saw no way of extricating her 
from them, except by marrying her. 

" I then believed her to have been engaged 
to a very excellent man, who had died the pre- 
ceding year ; and, with her heart thus buried, 
I thought I could at first render her comfort- 
able, and perhaps, end by making her happy, 
and gaining something of her love. 

" The seriousness that trouble cast over her, 
blinded me to the diflference between her age 
and mine; in fact, I was an old fool, and she 
sacrificed herself, then, as she had been doing 
all her life, to benefit her sister's family. 

" After I asked her to marry me, her sister, 
at her request, told me her true history. 

" It was not for a dead love, she had, as I 
supposed, mourned, but for a living one, who, on 
the loss of her father's fortune, had jilted her. 

"I did not see why this should make any 
difference, and we were married. 

" Then I found out my mistake, — found out 
that Mary never would love me. 

" At one time, I hoped otherwise ; but, sud- 
denly, she grew more reserved than ever. 

"Why should I tell you such folly, Bertha? 
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yet, I think, you can, and will, sympathize with 
me, foolish as I have been. 

"At length, chance brought Mary's former 
lover to our house. 

" I am not a jealous man, and Heaven is my 
witness, no uncomfortable thought ever troubled 
my peace on that occasion. 

" I felt as sure of my young wife's truth, as 
I am of yours. Bertha. 

"But the evening that Mary and I parted, 
— ^for ever, as it proves, — I suddenly came 
upon the knowledge, that there was some secret 
between her and this gentleman. 

" I blame myself now, for not asking an ex- 
planation from Mary at once; for, that she 
could have given me a satisfactory one, I can- 
not doubt. I weakly deferred it till my return, 
from what I believed would be a journey of a 
few days, and I never saw her since. 

" But I have known more of the man she 
once loved, since, and he is one who has no pity 
for the weak, and little reverence for virtue or 
innocence ; and if, as I fear, the meetings with 
the person you speak of, have anything to do 
with that secret, Mary must be disentangled 
from it. She must not be in the power of 
that man for a day. 
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" This must be your work, Bertha. Leave 
some of your other good works undone to do 
this one, of securing your brother's peace. 

" Help me to make amends, as far as I can, 
for the wrong I have done Mary, in binding 
her youth and beauty to my age. 

" I cannot undo that wrong, but I can lighten 
the yoke to her. 

"Everard's Keep must be her home, hence* 
forth, and I shall never molest her by returning 
to England* 

"But you must stand between her and the 
world, with the uncharitable suspicion it is sure 
to cast upon a young and beautiful woman, 
living apart from her husband. 

" You must be her friend ; and you must give 
her other friends. It is nonsense for my mo- 
ther to live, as she tells me she does, at the 
Keep ! I thank her for the love that prompted 
it; but now I am in no danger, tell her; and 
bid her, for my sake, oper her doors again to 
all our old friends. 

" What young creature, like Mary, could bear 
such a life! Had I known of this, I should 
have stopped it long ago; but she is always 
cheerful, and never mentioned anything un- 
pleasant in her letters. 
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" This solemn charge, then, I urge on you, 
Bertha, by the memory of our life-long friend- 
ship, to protect my wife — ^to make her happy — 
to surround her with friends. She will richly 
repay you, if you win her love, and my prayers 
and blessings will go with you for it, my sister. 

" Tell my mother as much of this as you 
please; and tell her I crave love and forbear- 
ance, for Mary, from her, as the best boon she 
can grant me. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Ralph Evebard.'* 

"You see what you have lost!" repeated 
Bertha, holding out her hand for the letter, as 
Mary finished it, and turning to leave the room. 
"Stay, Bertha, stay," cried Mary; I cannot 
tell you all by word of mouth; but let me 
show you this, and she hastily searched in her 
desk for her own returned letter. 

"Why should I read your letters?" said 
Mrs. Trelawney coldly. " I wrote last night to 
tell my brother I could not fulfil the trust he 
had delegated to me, and told him why. We 
did not then know you would condescend to 
return here; but, as you have done so, my 
mother and I must seek another home. 
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" It matters less to us to leave my brother's 
house, as he has so cruelly decided that we are 
never to welcome him back to England — ^we 
who loved him so truly !" She concluded, her 
calmness giving way to a half-shriek of unut- 
terable bitterness, and gazing at Mary with 
terrible anger flashing in her eyes. 

Mary's nerves had been shaken with the 
trials of the last twenty-four hours, and she 
was weeping hysterically. 

"Oh, Bertha! listen to me!" she sobbed; 
"It is not true, that I do not love Ralph. 
You had a husband once. Bertha, whom you 
loved; by that memory I implore you to stay 
and read this letter." 

Bertha wavered. 

There was one soft spot in her heart, the 
undying love that insult, neglect, and ill-treat- 
ment, even to blows, had never quenched, 
towards that wild, bad man, lying in his blood- 
stained grave, on the banks of the Danube. 

The only serious quarrel she and her mother 
had ever had, was when Bertha had threatened 
to leave Mrs. Everard, if the latter would not 
let his memory rest. 

Mary's appeal, and the sight of her misery, 
recalled to Mrs. Trelawney some of her own ter- 
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rible hours, and she turned back, took the letter 
from Mary, and read it. 

Tears came into her eyes more than once, as 
she did so. Then she looked at the date, and 
asked, "How came it Ralph never received 
this?' 

"Look at the postmarks," said Mary; "it 
travelled over half India, and came to me again 
here. I could not send it then, because I had 
just learned my poor father was not dead, but 
alive and hiding near this ; and I waited till he 
had escaped from England before I told Ralph." 

" That man I used to meet was my father's 
messenger. My father is dead now. He has 
been lying very ill for several weeks, and I was 
with Mr. Wortley at his death-bed last night." 

Bertha's lip quivered. 

" We have been very unkind and imjust to 
you, poor Mary," she said; and, throwing her 
arms round Mary's neck, the first sisterly kiss 
proud Bertha Trelawney gave her brother's 
wife, was given, knowing her to be a felon's 
daughter. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Six years have passed since the last chapter 
ended, and it is a summer's evening at Everard's 
Keep. 

The house is bright and cheerful now. The 
centre one of the deep, high windows in the old 
drawing-room is cut down to the ground, and 
opens on a gay flower garden, fiishioned in the 
lawn. 

The harp is uncovered ; flowers, and books, 
and work, and music, are about ; and, brightest 
of all, a lovely boy, with golden hair, looking 
like the Edwin of Lallapoor, is hanging round 
his father, with a thousand tormenting endear- 
ments. 

He is the crowning joy of the old soldier's 
life. 

Bertha Trelawney is there, looking well and 
cheerful ; but not her mother. 

Mrs. Everard survived only for a few months 
her son's return to England, which took place 
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within a year of the closing scene in my last 
chapter. 

During her last illness, Mrs. Everard was 
reconciled to Mary. She said, with a strange 
confusion of ideas, she " forgave" her daughter- 
in-law-; but Mary did not care for the confusion 
of ideas. Ralph's mother died on good terms 
with her, and that made her happy. 

She is happy at last now ; — ^almost more beau- 
tiful, in her refined womanhood, than in her 
girlish bloom ; and, how blessed her life is, no 
words can tell. She has friends round her 
now: — ^newly-made friends, as well as the old 
ones, of her days of trial ; not one of whom is 
forgotten by her, down to good Mrs. Jones, or 
Kate, once the servant in those dingy London 
lodgings, now filling Betsy's place at the Keep, 
the latter having been promoted to be Lady 
Everard's maid, and the nurse of the son and 
heir. But the chiefest treasure Mary possesses 
— ^greater even than her child — ^is her honoured 
husband's perfect love and confidence. 

Another old friend in the room on that sum- 
mer's evening, is Frank Leslie. He is paler, 
and more manly looking, than when we saw 
him last, and there is a scar across his right 
temple, of which Frank is not ashamed- 
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He has, at Lady Everard's request, brought 
her something to look at. It is a dark, simple, 
Maltese cross, of bronze-coloured metal, attached 
to a blood-red ribbon ; on it are inscribed the 
magic words " for valour," with Frank's name 
on the bar, and a certain date on the reverse ; 
on which date Mrs. Leslie nearly lost her son, 
who was left lying in a breax^h he had stormed, 
with that scar across his face, and another 
wound or two besides. Frank affects to hold 
this piece of bronze-coloured metal very lightly, 
and was shyly modest about bringing it out for 
inspection; and yet, in his heart of hearts, >he 
values it far above anjrthing else he possesses 
in the world, and would risk life and limb over 
again at that moment, if need were, to keep it. 

Two young girls, who have been occupied 
with some feminine work in the garden window, 
came forward to look at the cross. One is 
Rose, now a bonny maiden of fourteen sum- 
mers, so happy in her dear sister's home; the 
other, with eyes like her mother's, is gentle 
Alice Brent. There is a dove-like sadness in 
her eyes still. She will never forget her lost 
parents ; but youth and time are strong to heal 
such wounds, and, perhaps, a mightier than 
either is at work on her little heart just now. 
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When I said that Frank valued his Victoria 
Cross above everything else he possessed, I 
ought perhaps to have excepted a very fragile 
possession, into which Miss Rose's busy fingers 
have installed him, within the last five minutes ; 
— a rosebud &llen from Alice Brent's girdle. 

When the cross had been duly looked at, 
Mary began to read to Sir Ralph a letter fipom 
Harry, received that morning, containing a 
bright picture of himself, his wife, and their 
children, aU thriving in every way, in New 
Zealand. 

*' We are poor, it is true," he concluded; but 
how difierent this is from poverty in India ! I 
can &ncy no position more painfiil than that of 
a poor gentleman with a family in that country ; 
obliged, by the prejudices of the people, to keep 
a horde of useless servants, who are his tyrants, 
unable, under peril of death from the sun, to 
perform their work himself, still less to let his 
wife do it. All the comforts which the climate 
render absolute necessaries to a delicately-bred 
English woman and her children, only to be 
procured by getting into debt 1 Our life here 
is indeed a blessed change." 

*' And if he says this of the India he knew," 
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said Frank, " it is still worse now. You can- 
not fancy what it is now, Sir Ralph. The price 
of everything is more than trebled since you 
left. The commonest natives everywhere near 
Bombay are become so wealthy, they will do 
nothing under the most exorbitant remunera- 
tion ; and we unfortunate European servants of 
Government, with income tax to pay, and heav}'^ 
custom duties levied on everything we use, are 
in actual poverty. 

" Of course, it has not mattered so much to 
me, living as a bachelor ; but, I assure you, a 
married officer can scarcely get food and clo 
thing from his pay, if he has not an appoint- 
ment ; and, even the fellows with good appoint- 
ments, find they can't save a rupee. They are 
forced to live like gentlemen ; if they did not, 
they could not do their work efficiently; and, 
what between passage-monies, and keeping 
children at home, as soon as ever they fall sick, 
and their staff-pay stops, they cannot keep out 
of debt. 

" Then after years of this sort of thing, the 
pension is a mere pittance, not enough for a 
family to live on in comfort an3nvhere in the 
world. I have heard the subject talked over 
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by SO many who regret they did not seek a 
better service, while still young. I am se- 
riously thinking of trying my luck in New 
Zealand." 

" I do not think you would be right, Frank," 
said Sir Ralph; "you have qualified yourself 
for the staff corps, and it has a future before it." 

" That is the worst of it," said Frank ; 
"every one says there is no future for our 
service." 

" Yes there is," said Sir Ralph, " in the staff 
corps, for you and your seniors, at least." 

"Do you mean little Dick for the Indian 
service?" asked the young man, catching up 
the child. 

" I do not think I do, because I cannot say 
what it may be by the time Dick is your age ; 
but, depend on it, at present, at least, the staff- 
corps is not a bad service. Why, you young 
fellows, with all your high proficiency exami- 
nations, ought to show us old ones a lesson how 
to do work in earnest." 

" That would not be very easy, sir," laughed 
Frank. 

" I assure you," said Sir Ralph, " I don't 
believe I ever learned how to spell ' series,' till 
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I acquired the information, when referring to 
a series of correspondence about the disputed 
boundary between two large States, which I 
had to settle; and you, we all know, learned 
that long ago." 

" Pity, pity !" cried Frank ; "it is not fair to 
chaff me like that ; is it. Lady E verard ? But, 
seriously. Sir Ralph, about New Zealand, versus 
India, the great drawback to the latter place 
just now, is, even, when one has a staff appoint- 
ment, the insufficient pay, compared to the 
expense of living. Do not think me merce- 
nary; I must say it would go to my heart to 
give up soldiering; but, if a man's profession 
condems him to perpetual exile away from all 
his relations, he expects it to give him the 
means to keep a Mrife." 

" That is true," said Sir Ralph; "and from 
that point of view, if you mean to marry, you 
may do well to think of New Zealand ; but this 
wiU be terrible work for India, Frank, to lose 
the bone and muscle of the service like this. 
I cannot believe, the men now in authority, 
will be so blind as to let it be." 

" People at one time did hope the pay of 
Government servants would be raised, in some 
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slight proportion to the decreasing value of 
money," replied Frank ; but now we all begin 
to think there is no chance of it. The Govern- 
ment don't seem to care whether we starve or 
not. A lot of fellows have gone to the colonies 
and other professions, and more will follow, 
for the same reason, as soon as they possibly 
can." 

" I know it ; I know it," raid Sir Ralph ; 
"very sad for the poor country. Why, half- 
a-dozen young men like you, Frank, who know 
the language and the people, and have done 
service there, are worth more than as many 
lacs of rupees in the exchequer. It is most 
short-sighted policy, and I trust and believe it 
cannot last." 

"Why did you leave the service yourself, 
Sir Ralph, if it is a fair question?" asked 
Frank. 

"Partly because I thought I had done a 
fair life's work," he answered; "but also, to 
tell you the truth, because I knew they wanted 
me to go to H — — , and it is a shocking cli- 
mate. We could not have taken Dick there, 
and wife would not part from him, nor could I 
part from either of them, and so I resigned." 
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" And," said Mrs. Trelawney, " because, 
after having spent his whole life working for, 
and pleasing others, it was full time he should 
at last please himself." 



THE WRONG TURNINa 



CHAPTER I. 

It is now close on five-and-twenty years since 
that wrong turning was taken, — more than one 
third of man's appointed term of life, — quarter 
of a century, quarter of one of those centuries 
of which we reckon not yet nineteen since tlie era 
of our faith,— how long the time seems when 
counted thus; how short, how infinitesimally 
short, when, looked back upon from our own 
individual experience, twenty-five years ago 
seems but yesterday. 

These are trite thoughts, and I know not 
why they come to my pen at the beginning of 
this retrospect, for surely if any man should 
think of five-and-twenty years as of a long 
time, it is I — I, who during their passage 
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have three times been, as it were, a diflferent 
man, different even to the minutest details of 
all that outwardly makes human identity, but 
still so surely myself, in the unity of my 
burdened conscience, in my sm and its punish- 
ment, and at length, I humbly hope, its merci- 
ful forgiveness, that to me those by-gone years 
seem to have passed rapidly as a dream. 

And yet, five-and-twenty years is a long 
time. Most of the actors in the tale I am 
about to relate are gone hence for ever, and 
change has passed over the scenes it treats of, 
but, lest I should hurt the feelings of any one 
living, I premise that I have altered all the 
names which appear in my story, and so dis- 
guised most of the localities, that it will not 
easily be recognised as what indeed it is, — a 
true tale. 

I was bom, and spent my childhood, in one 
of the midland counties. Nearly my earliest 
recollection is, that of being taken by my 
father to see the covert of Westbury Gorse 
drawn by the Hounds. 

Though this takes me back more than twelve 
years beyond the date mentioned above, I can 
still recall most vividly every particular of the 
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scene. The gate, upon the top of which I sat, 
— the soft cloudy winter morning, — the fresh 
earthy smell from the fallen leaves in the brake 
beyond, — ^the gay, bustling crowd, — the beauti- 
ful dogs and horses chafing in their repressed 
eagerness — ^all these things made a sort of fairy 
land for my little imagination, long strained 
with looking forward to this promised treat. 

My fether must have been a handsome man, 
then. Child as I was, I felt with pride he was 
as well dressed and well mounted as the best 
gentleman in the field, and as he stood beside 
me, steadying me on the gate with his arm, 
while I played with his whip, I heard one after 
another of the Squires, and even the magnifi- 
cent master of the hounds himself, address 
kindly greetings to him, and ask aft;er my 
mother. It then first struck me that my mother 
was ill. I believe she must have been an 
invalid for some time, but I never seem to 
have understood it before, and as soon as Sir 
John Sedly moved away, I questioned my 
fether, " Is mother very ill? " 

" No, my poor lad, I hope not," he answered, 
but somehow the look and sigh with which he 
uttered the words belied them. I might have 
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asked him more, for I loved my mother 
tenderly, when a halloo proclaimed Rejmard's 
first appearance. All was hurry and excite- 
ment, the homids and horsemen disappeared 
behind the brake, and I was left, with one of 
our farm boys, among the crowd of pedestrians 
who began scrambling across the fields to the 
point where it was most likely they would 
again catch sight of the chase. 

Whether the conversation at the Meet had 
roused my perceptions, or whether my mother 
was really worse than usual, I know not ; but 
I recollect, when I was thoroughly tired out, 
and Roger Smith had carried me home most of 
the way on his back, he and I planning the 
while how I should ask my father to buy me a 
pony, and I, too, should join the hunt, with 
Roger moimted on one of the cart horses, as 
my A.D.C. — ^when we reached home, and I 
was about to rush to my mother's room with 
my tale, we were met by sharp reproofs for 
our unseemly noise by our crabbed old maid- 
servant, Hepzibah. She dragged me into the 
kitchen by the arm, and slammed the door in 
Roger's face, bidding him go about his busi- 
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ness, and angrily refusing, when I pleaded 
that he should share my deferred dinner. 

" If other folk didn't care for Missus, she 
did;" she muttered, "and if people had so 
httle feeling as to go hunting, themselves^ while 
their own flesh and blood, and she a lady, too, 
lay a-dying, they had no call to teach innocent 
children to do the like ! and she wouldn't have 
people coming in to dine out of hours and 
" muss" the kitchen, — ^not she ! " The pur- 
port of this harangue was not very clear to me. 
I had a vague idea it was Hepzibah herself 
who lay a-dying, and that this was caused by 
Roger and me being late for dinner, as she 
used to tell me repeatedly my delinquencies 
would bring her to an untimely grave, but the 
words " a lady, too," seemed to point to my 
mother. So, subdued and saddened, I sub- 
mitted in silence to having my muddy boots 
and trowsers removed, and, wrapped in a 
shawl of Hepzibah' s, eat my meal beside the 
fire, after which she put me to bed early, to 
save the trouble of dressing me again. 

Soon after this my mother died. I was not 
seven years old, but I remember her well; 
loving and gentle, and very, very beautiful I 
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used to think her, with that transparent colour 
in her face, and strange brilliancy in her eyes. , 

I remember little else about her, except 
this, and that she loved me dearly. Had she 
lived, I might have been different, for she was 
very good, I believe, as well as, what Hep- 
zibah often dwelt upon, — a real lady. 

Yes, my mother was a lady ; her father was 
the second son of an old femily, and had in- 
herited from his mother an estate in a neigh- 
bouring county. He was extravagant, and a 
spendthrift, and as there was no entail, when 
he died, he left my mother penniless. His 
only other child, my mother's twin sister, had 
some time before married her cousin, an Indian 
civilian, and was gone with him to India. 

My grand&ther had since then quarrelled 
with his own femily; however, one of his 
brother's came forward, and offered the orphan 
niece a home. But my mother's spirit could 
not brook this. The only relative in whose 
home she could have been happy was far away, 
separated by the great gulf which, in those 
days, divided England from India, and rather 
than become dependant on any of the others, 
she accepted the hand of the man who had 
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been her father's bailiff, and who had, in vain, 
endeavoured to save something from the grasp 
of the creditors, for his orphan. 

After his marriage, my father settled him- 
self in the farm where my childhood was 
passed. 

He was, as I have said, a personable man, 
good-looking, and, to a certain degree, gentle- 
manly in manners and address. He had some 
little money, too, and liked to spend it in 
making an appearance suited to his wife's birth 
and his own pretensions. 

All this never altered his real position at all. 
He was still nothing but Mr. Elgin, the farmer 
of Grassthorpe, in the eyes of his better-bom 
neighbours ; but they were, as I said, friendly 
and courteous to him, and sometimes, for the 
sake of his wife, the old acquaintances of her 
girlhood, even asked him to their tables. 

I fancy all this turned my father's head. 
He imagined nothing else was needed to enable 
him to take his place among the landed gentry, 
than that he should spend money freely and 
live in better style than those of his rank 
usually do ; and, after, my mother's death 
loosened the tie between him and the county 
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families, and they gradually dropped hira from 
their acquaintance, he so painftilly strove to as- 
sume and secure a position among them by the 
means above named, that it ended in his ruin. 
— But I must not anticipate. 

During the next few years, I attended the 
^-illage school. I know my father never quite 
liked this, but it was very convenient. 

Though old Hepzibah, who was the most 
iiiithfial and attached of servants, took care of 
me, as if I had been her own son, she was en- 
tirely "without education ; and the introduction 
of anything like a governess into our home, 
would have involved much practical difficulty. 
I was too young to be sent to a distant school ; 
besides, I think, even then the expense would 
have been a drawback ; and my father was too 
much engaged in his o^vn pursuits, and too 
often from home, to attend to me, so I went to 
school in the village, with the sons and daugh- 
ters of labourers and less pretentious farmers, 
under protest as it were (I have heard my 
tell one of his line friends it was done 
out of compliment to our vicar, and to 
[.-ge the school), and there I received the 
''.'Jvorb of an excellent education. 
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I was very quick at learning, and eagerly 
read everything that came in my way. I soon 
became the show-boy of the school, and both 
on this account, and on the grounds of my 
superior birth, which Hepzibah never let me 
forget, I assumed all the airs of a little ty- 
rant ; and, once or twice, got soundly punished 
for my insolence, by boys stronger than myself. 

I had, however, two willing and devoted 
slaves and admirers, — two who were seldom 
tired of listening to my self-laudation, when I 
used to entertain them with pictures of my 
future career. 

One of these was my only sister, Clara, who 
was scarcely two years old when my mother 
died ; the other was Margaret Nesbitt. 

Margaret was the orphan niece of a farmer 
in our neighbourhood. She was two years 
younger than I ; a very pretty child, small and 
slender, with soft, brown eyes, and a quantity 
of dark curling hair. She was the belle at our 
school, and I used to condescend so far as to 
promise to marry her when I grcAv up. 

Once, however, after a visit, at election time, 
with my father to Sedley Park, the residence 
of Sir John Sedley, where I wias made much of 
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by Lady Sedley, and sat at luncheon beside her 
little daughter, I electrified Margaret and Clara, 
as we sat under the old apple tree at the comer 
of the garden, by the announcement that, much 
as I loved Margaret, I feared my "position" 
would oblige me to marry Miss Sedley. 

Margaret dropped some quiet tears, for which 
I reproved her with dignity, assuring her that 
I should prefer her to Eva, if I were free to 
choose, and promising to shew her much kind- 
ness and patronage when I should be master of 
Sedley Park. " You would not be master of 
Sedley Park, Richard," said Margaret, " that 
will go to the eldest son, not to Miss Eva." 

I knew this was true ; but I did not choose 
my Alnaschar's dream to be interfered with, so 
I crossly accused Margaret of jealousy and ill 
nature, and once more brought the tears into 
her eyes, the sight of which, joined to the shock 
my previous announcement had given her feel- 
ings, provoked a noisy burst of crying fi'om 
Clara. 

Clara was very delicate, and rather spoiled 
by Hepzibah ; and, like many spoiled children, 
ratained, till almost grown up, the baby habit 
of gcreaming aloud when annoyed. We tried 
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in vain to soothe her, but the noise brought 
Hepzibah out, of course very angiy . 

I knew I should be scolded for making Clara 
cry ; but I felt much confidence in Hepzibah's 
sympathy, when she should hear the cause of the 
dispute. Imagine my mortification, when, in 
reply to Margaret's explanation, she answered, 
"Hold thee tongue, lad, and don't talk such 
folly. Miss Sedley don't think thee good 
enough to clean her shoes ; if it weren't 'lection 
time, my lady would never have had thee in- 
side her doors. * Position,' indeed ! well, ' as 
the old cock crows the yoimg one learns ;' but 
/ say, thy position is to be content in that state 
of life in which it has pleased God to call thee, 
and the soonefr thee learns that, the better for 
thee." 

" But my mother was a lady, Hepzibah," I 
urged. 

" Did I ever say she wasn't? but that doesn't 
make thy father a gentleman, lad ; and thou'lt 
never be one, neither, however fine thy coat or 
thy horse may be, if thou takes to running after 
grand folk and making little of thy old Mends." 

" You hear that," said impudent Clara, rais- 
ing her head triumphantly fi-om Hepzibah's 
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dress, where she had buried it in her first 
claims for sympathy. 

I was so irritated by the old woman's words, 
and the child's triumph, I did what I was 
rarely guilty of, — I slapped my little sister some- 
what sharply on the cheek. This was the signal 
for a general uproar. Clara screamed furiously, 
and Hepzibah exhausted herself between vague 
threats of terrible punishment, and futile en- 
deavours to console the poor child. At last, 
she carried her indoors, telling me I should 
have no supper, and Margaret followed them. 
In a few minutes Margaret returned. I knew 
perfectly well she had gone to intercede with 
Hepzibah for me ; and, as I was very hungry, 
having felt too little at my ease at Sedley Park 
to eat my luncheon with appetite, I was much 
interested in her success ; but I assumed an air 
of indifference, strutting up and down the gar- 
den walk, whistling, and slashing the grass with 
a switch. Margaret, approached meekly, and 
begged me to apologise for my violence, as, 
otherwise, Hepzibah would certainly not give 
me any supper. I was really verry sorry at 
heart, for I loved Clara dearly, and it was a 
most rare thing for me to hurt her, but I was 
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too proud to give way, and bade Margaret go 
and mind her own business. 

After some fruitless pleading, she disappeared, 
and I sauntered about, miserable, hungry, and 
dissatisfied with myself and every one round me. 

For some time, I hoped Hepzibah would re- 
lent and call me in, but she did not, and when 
I saw by her coming into the yard to feed the 
chickens with the crumbs, she and Clara had 
finished their meal, I threw myself on the 
ground and cried. I was roused by Margaret's 
step. She was out of breath, and carried a 
porringer of milk, with several slices of bread 
on the top of it. 

"Please, Richard, don't be angry; I have 
brought you this — please eat it." 

I was half tempted to refuse it, but hunger 
had helped to tame my pride, and I made a 
very good meal. 

" Where did you get it, Margaret?" I asked. 

" Oh," she said, blushing, "I begged aunt to 
let me eat my supper out of doors. I must 
run back with the porringer, Richard." 

" But you have had no supper yourself," I 
said, stopping her. 

" Never mind; I don't want it." 
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"You are a good girl, Margaret," I said, 
kissing her. She moved away a few steps, and 
then crept shyly back. 

" Don't be angry, Richard ; but if you would 
kiss Clara, and make it up with Hepzibah. 
You know what parson said last Sunday about 
letting our anger cool before night." 

" Yes, I will, Margaret," I answered. 

And so I did. Dear little Clara was fiiU of 
love and forgiveness ; Hepzibah was gruff and 
disagreeable, but I went to bed happy. 

Oh ! that Margaret had always been by my 
side to guide me ! 



; 



CHAPTER II. 

In spite of the above-mentioned wise counsel of 
Hepzibah's, I must say that it was mainly owing 
to her — I never forgot that — on one side, at least, 
I was well bom ; and this consciousness, when 
irritated by contact with the world, which, of 
course, only accepted me in my real position as 
a farmer's son, produced a morbid state of feel- 
ing, entirely the opposite of what the good old 
woman would have inculcated, had she known 
how to guide me. As I advanced in years, I 
carried about with me a constant and restless 
sense of injury, of being out of place ; and con- 
trasting my lot with those more lucky, because 
more wealthy, especially with my own blood 
relations, I became bitterly discontented, and 
looked to some occasion which might raise me 
to what I mentally called " my proper position," 
as the one thing most to be desired in life. 

4 * 
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I was sent to a large school when I was 
twelve years of age. 

It was one where a certain number of boys 
were received on the foundation ; and, our cler- 
g}^man, anxious to give my talents fair play? 
obtained a nomination for me. 

This, as may be supposed, did not tend to 
soothe my feelings. I always fancied my com- 
panions looked down on me, because I was a 
''foundationer," and no doubt such a feeling 
does generally exist at those schools. 

In return, I was cold and proud, held aloof 
from all friendships, but only more earnestly 
than ever strove to improve myself. I brought 
home commendations and honours, and so 
gained the approbation of the head master, a 
friend of Lady Sedley's, that I was constantly 
noticed by her, and asked to the Park during 
my holidays. 

The society I there met improved my man- 
ners, and helj^ed me to become outwardly, at 
least, what I so longed to be, "a gentleman." 

But whatever the attractions of the ladies I 
saw there might be, I could not but confess 
iione of them surpassed Margaret. She grew 
up as beautiful as her childhood had promised. 
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Our kind vicar's wife took a fancy to her, had 
her continually to stay with her, and bestowed 
a great deal of pains on her education ; so that 
her mind and manners were as well cultivated 
as Miss Sedley's own. Above all, she was in 
heart and soul one of Nature's noblewomen. I 
have seen some women since more accomplished 
and more fashionable, who would be found 
wanting there. 

I had just attained my seventeenth year, 
when a great change passed over my home. 

Margaret Xesbitt had a half sister, a woman 
much older than herself, and in every way her 
inferior. 

This "young lady,*' as she called herself, re- 
sided in London, having some trifling fortune 
of her o-svn, and making herself agreeable to 
some richer friends, in return for the home 
they gave her. 

She occasionally visited her uncle and aunt 
in our neighbourhood, and affected town-bred 
airs, which much impressed our village people 
with her superiority, and which even my father 
mistook for high fashion ; but which I, having 
seen real ladies at Sedley Park, saw at once in 
their true light, and detested her accordingly. 
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On the occasion of one of these visits, the uncle 
with whom Margaret lived, suddenly died. 
My father, as the nearest friend of the family, 
was the person to whom the widow looked to 
arrange her affairs. The old lady decided to 
return to her own home in the north of England, 
and, as the brother with whom she meant to 
live, would not receive Margaret, the support 
of her devolved on her sister. 

The end of it was, that Miss Nesbitt fixed 
on Grassthorpe farm as a fitting residence for 
both herself and Margaret; and I received a 
short letter from my father, announcing his 
intended marriage, and desiring me to ask for 
leave to come home to be present at it. 

This I would not do. I made an excuse, 
partly true, that my studies for the approaching 
midsummer examination could not be set aside, 
and, when I returned to Grassthorpe for the 
holidays, I found this disagreeable woman in- 
stalled there as mistress. 

A mutual dislike, not abated by the slight 
my refusal to attend her wedding implied, 
sprang up between myself and my step-mother, 
and my home would have been utterly wretched, 
but for the presence of the gentle little Mar- 
garet. 
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My father, under the influence of his new 
wife, launched into every species of extravagance, 
the vulgarity of which annoyed me, although I 
did not at once apprehend the full extent of 
their folly. 

To all prudential arguments, the lady always 
urged her "fortune," and in a very few months, 
that fortune and my father's own means had all 
melted away. But a far more serious disaster 
thaa this now happened to me. I had, for 
some years past, looked on the attainment of a 
scholarship in the gift of my school, as the 
means through which I should enter life as a 
gentleman. What my future profession should 
be, I neither knew nor much cared, so long as 
it implied that one desideratum. 

By this time I knew that I need expect 
nothing from my fether, so, more than ever, 
did I cling to this hope of a career. Once at 
the University, I felt sure I could make my 
way; hard work I cared nothing for, and it 
would be strange indeed, if, with mdustry and 
goodwill, added to the ability I knew I pos- 
sessed, I could not find an opening that would 
ultimately land me within the golden circle, 
from which I felt myself so wrongftiUy ex- 
cluded. 
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Alas, for all my hopes ! Returning to school, 
I caught a severe cold, which settled in my 
eyes, and seriously interrupted my studies for 
many weeks. In vain I strove to make up for 
lost time. The scholarship, on which I had 
counted as almost a certainty, passed from me 
by a hair's breadth to another candidate. 

The age for foundationers was limited, and I 
could not return to school after the coming 
Christmas holidays, so it was with a heavy 
heart I went home to report my failure to my 
father, and I found him a ruined man. 

His ruin was complete and irretrievable. 
The farm and all other property were sold, 
and what remained from the wreck, was barely 
sufficient to carry us to London, where one of 
my father's friends obtained for him a clerk's 
situation. The misery of the next year and a 
half, well as I remember it, I could never de- 
scribe. 

The work, on which my father had entered, 
was foreign to all his former pursuits, and ex- 
cessively irksome to him. Clara's health, always 
delicate, entirely failed under the privations 
and confinement of this new life, and Hepzibah, 
who would have proved a host of comfort in 
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herself, had been discharged by my step-mother 
for "impertinence" some months before, and 
died soon after, more than half from grief at 
losing her old place, I think. 

In circumstances like ours, the power of one 
member of the family to create misery, or the 
reverse, seems boundless, and Mrs. Elgin's con- 
duct was trying in the extreme. 

She was never tired of inveighing against 
my father for the loss of wealth and comfort 
she insisted he had brought upon her, while 
entirely unable to manage what he earned, so 
as to secure comfort. She stinted us all of 
common necessaries, indulging herself in finery 
and amusements, to the utmost of her power. 

The comforts poor Clara's health demanded, 
were given sparingly and grudgingly, and I 
was goaded to madness by her reproaches on 
my " idleness," — ^no fault of mine, as I sought 
in vain for employment. 

Our old vicar was dead, and I had no 
friends who could help me. The Sedleys 
were abroad. After many endeavours to get 
something to do, I obtained no better place, 
than that of clerk in a livery stable near, the 
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scanty remuneration from which was received 
by my step-mother with the utmost contempt. 
Our dwelling was in a crowded, impure 
street; and how great the change is from a 
country farm to such a scene, only those who 
have experienced it can say. 

Through all this dark and dreary time, 
Margaret was the one bright thing in our 
home. She obtained a situation in a milliner's 
Bhop, and brought her wages to the common 
fund, and, before and after her hours of labour, 
she would find time to tidy the wretched 
house, to cheer poor Clara, to put her sister in 
good temper by the manufacture of a bonnet, 
with help from some old flowers or ribbons 
she had begged at her employer's, to prepare 
little comforts for my fiither on his return from 
hb work, and, above all, fo pour bahn and 
hope into my wounded spirit. 

One day, when things were going on worse 
than ever, my stepmother tauntingly asked my 
lis first wife's great relations did 
;hing for his son, and, when she 
a, my fether said, with a sigh, 
ink we had better ask them." 
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Now I knew this was contrary to a proud and 
independent principle he had always held, and 
I felt what it must be to him — ^but what else 
could we do ? 

My father then explained to me who were 
my nearest relations on my mother's side : her 
father had two brothers, only one of whom was 
then living, Sir Peter Mountrivers, rich and 
unmarried ; the other brother had left children, 
one of whom, now a retired Indian civilian, 
had married my mother's twin sister, and her 
eldest child living, (she had lost her first,) 
must be about my age, my father said. After 
my mother's marriage, none of her relations 
would acknowledge her. Her sister, indeed, 
wrote to her from time to time, but evidently 
arainst the wishes of her husband and his 
femily, and, before that sister had returned to 
England, my mother was no more. 

To Sir Peter Mountrivers it was decided I 
should apply; and so I did, by a careftilly 
written, and humbly- worded letter, asking him 
to obtain me some employment, and enclosing 
certificates of my qualifications and good con- 
duct from our former clergyman. 

In reply, I was summoned, with my fitther. 
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to an interview with my grand uncle in his 
Belgravian mansion. 

I am not going to inflict upon my readers, 
in this place, a description of how the stately 
jxDrter stared contempt at us, and the disdain- 
ful lacqueys ushered us, with hardly concealed 
insolence, into the presence of the great man, 
for Sir Peter was an M.P., and, in his way, a 
magnate. 

You have, my reader, taking a moderate 
average, read this, or something like it, in, we 
will say, three new novels this season, and, 
feeling for you under the commonplace I shall 
have to inflict upon you before we part com- 
pany, I spare you this time. 

We underwent from Sir Peter a searching, 
and, to my thinking, very impertinent ordeal 
of cross questioning. 

I had some difficulty in keeping down my 
indignation, but prudence prevmled; and, at 
last, with his hand on the bell, he said: 

" Very well, Mr. Elgin ; I think it likely I 
can provide for your son, — he has no objection 
to go to India, I suppose ? " 

I hastened to say I had not. 

" Quite right; it is a grand country, 'great 
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undeveloped capabilities/ as I said, in my 
speech in the House, the other night, — ^no better 
opening for a young man, — in fact, a grand 
nephew of my o^vn is going out there shortly. 

"Show these gentlemen down stairs, Brad- 
ford; leave those certificates, &c., — ^you shall 
hear from me." 

I wondered if he remembered, that I, too, 
was a grand nephew of his own. I doubt 
whether he did. He had distinctly addressed 
my fether, in his answer to our apphcation, as 
an old retainer of his brother's, and added, 
that in admitting this claim, he trusted Mr. 
Elgin had too much good sense to presume on 
any other, which of course he, — Sir Peter, — 
could never acknowledge. 

However, I returned home, considerably 
elated with the hopes before me, and many 
were the consultations between Margaret, 
Clara and myself, as to what the nature of this 
great Indian appointment might be. 

Both the girls felt the prospect of our 
separation much, but Margai^t was too unsel- 
fish to dwell on her own feelings, and encour- 
aged Clara to the like self-denial, while I enter- 
tained them with brilliant visions of my future. 
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Some months passed; nothing more from 
Sir Peter, and my step-mother tauntingly in- 
sinuated he had forgotten all about me. 

At last, one morning, my father received a 
letter signed H. Delplanque, stating that I had 
been recommended to "the employment of 
our Indian house" by Sir Peter Mountrivers, 
and requesting me to visit the writer the next 
day. 

" Our Indian house ! " It was a come down 
from what I expected, but still, some of those 
great Indian merchants were almost princely 
in wealth and position, I knew. 

Imagine my disgust, when I found out, that 
all that was offered me was a place as attendant 
in the shop of Messrs. Johnstone and Co., 
Drapers and Silk Mercers, Calcutta ! 

If Mr. Delplanque, a gentlemanly, well in- 
formed man, Uving in a very nice house at 
Hammersmith, observed my indignation, he 
did not seem to do so, but passed on to speak 
of other matters as though our acceptance of 
the offer were a settled thing. 

He named the salary I should receive, and 
the steamer I must sail in, overland, as my 
services were required before the beginning of 
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the winter, — ^the Calcutta season, — and it was 
now the month of August. 

He told me that, as these overland steamers 
did not carry second class passengers, I should 
have a first class ticket sent me in due time, 
and I should also have a sum advanced from 
my future salary sufficient for outfit. The 
terms were liberal, and there was no help 
for it. 

Inwardly cursing my fate, I had to sign the 
necessary papers, and consent to become a 
shop-boy. 

It was explained to us that a desire to serve 
an old customer, a nephew of Sir Peter's, made 
Mr. Delplanque dispense with what would 
otherwise have been counted necessary, a prac- 
tical knowledge of my future business, and it 
was hoped the superior education my certifi- 
cates testified to, would counter-balance that 
want. 

Mr. Delplanque asked us to stay for luncheon, 
and treated us with great civiHty. 

He warned me against the common error of 
supposing India to be a paradise of luxury. 

" That," he said, " is a fallacy of the past, 
of the days when comfort and luxury, in Eng- 
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land, were very different from what they now 
are. 

" You will miss many comforts common to 
the humblest English home there, and what 
are called luxuries are not really such, only 
costly necessaries, one would gladly do with- 
out, if the climate and customs of the place 
permitted it. 

" For instance," he continued, " I am better 
served here by my man and two maids, than I 
ever was in India by twenty domestics, who 
only insisted on such a number being enter- 
tained, that each might indulge his own pre- 
judices or indolence. As to great fortunes, 
you know, I dare say, such are made as rarely 
in India now-a-days, as elsewhere. 

"The high civil servants of government, of 
course, enjoy a privileged lot, and are com- 
paratively wealthy; but those in the lower 
grades, and military men generally, are actually 
poor ; and suffer more from poverty than people 
do at home, being, at times, forced into large 
expenditures, by sickness and other contingen- 
cies, against their wiU, which embarrass them 
vnth debt all their lives. 

" Among the class you wiU belong to, you 
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will probably enjoy as much pf luxury, and of 
the opportunity of securing a competence for 
old age, as India now affords to any one. You 
will, above all, escape up-country joumeyings, 
and, trying as the climate of Calcutta is at 
certain seasons, that is nothing to the hard- 
ships and the expense entailed by compulsory 
journeys inland. If you are temperate and 
careful, you may keep your health well there, 
and, with prudence, return as I have done, to 
enjoy, I hope, some good years of my life yet, 
in old England." 

So spoke Mr. Delplanque, and my father 
listened with increasing contentment; but it 
was with a heart writhing under disappoint- 
ment that I accompanied him home. 

Even Margaret could not console me then, 
and I shut myself in my own room, that 
evening, and wept bitter tears over my vanished 
hopes, my early visions of scholastic success, 
and College honours, my later dreams of a high 
position in India, all gone ! 

Never to be a gentleman now! Never, at 
the very, very best, anything higher than Mr. 
Delplanque, — a retired shopkeeper! A man 
Lady Sedley would not ask to her house ! 
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But in youth the spirits are elastic, and 
when I found that my step-mother, glad to get 
rid of me on any terms, forebore to reproach 
me with the alteration in my boasted anticipa- 
tions, and Margaret, like a good angel, drew 
the brightest picture she could of it all, I be- 
came more reconciled, and was soon fully occu • 
pied in the business of procuring my outfit, 
aided by the tender hands of those two loving 
girls, either of whom would gladly have laid 
down her life to serve me, and whose love, I 
blush to think of it, I held so cheaply then. 

As for my poor fether, with aU his faults, he 
loved me dearly, and was very proud of me, 
but his life was, at that time, rendered such a 
weary burden by the " continual dropping" of 
his wife, that our coming parting, and the down- 
come in my prospects, lost half their sting, in 
the thought that one grievance would be there- 
by removed from her, and that I should escape 
from the misery his marriage had brought on 
us all. 



CHAPTER III. 

My last day in England arrived. I was to 
leave LcHidon in the afternoon, and sail from 
Southampton early on the following morning. 

My fitther had obtained permission to leave 
his office two hours earlier than usual, to see 
me off; but Margaret could not be spared from 
her business, so she had to bid me good-bye in 
the morning. 

I walked with her to the shop where she 
worked. 

The simuner had been unusually wet, and 
this was one of many days of incessant rain, 
dark, dismal, and of iU-omen. 

Margaret was very pale, but quiet, though I 
could see the effort it cost her to keep back her 
tears. 

We walked along together, through the wet 
and du^y streets, without speaking, tiU we 
came with in sightof Madame Le Jeune's door. 

VOL. II. 5 
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Then my grief burst forth : — " Oh Margaret ! 
if I could take you with me! then I should 
leave England gladly, and never, never wish 
to return." 

" Yes you would, Richard, — ^poor Clara." 

"Yes, poor little Clara, — ^but she would 
come to us. Margaret ! I hate this worn out 
country now ! with its purse-proud aristocracy, 
and its arrogant noblesse trampling alike on 
good blood, and genius, when united with 
poverty ! " 

The reader will perceive I was not very 
clear or logical, in my condemnations of the 
social condition of England. 

"I will make my fortune, Margaret," I 
continued, " and then I will send for you and 
Clara." 

Tears fell fast from her eyes now, and we 
stood stUl to say farewell. 

Hitherto, the attachment between Margaret 
and myself had been more understood than 
expressed, — no doubt of my own worthiness, 
or her appreciation of me, had ever yet dis- 
turbed my mind, but now she was silent, and 
I felt I would fain hear her answer my last 
speech in words. 
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My habitual selfishness was for the moment 
set aside, or rather turned into a new channel, 
and I urged my suit warmly, and claimed from 
Margaret a promise that she would be my 
wife, as soon as I could send for her. Still she 
hesitated, — and then whispered: "Richard, 
you will be a gentleman, I know, some day; 
and then you will want to marry a lady.^^ 

Need I relate how I vowed that, no lady in 
the land could ever be to me what she was; 
that in beauty, grace, virtue, she excelled all 
other women, and that I could never love any 
one but her. I felt this all most sincerely at 
the moment, and the first part of it was, I now 
believe, true. 

We took another turn up the muddy street, 
exchanged vows of eternal constancy, and then, 
she drew her hands from my grasp, and entered 
the shop ; and I returned home. 

The next day I sailed for India. 

It was at first inexpressibly gratifying to 
me, after our squalid home, to find myself en- 
joying the position and privileges of a first- 
class passenger. 

A steamer is seldom considered the most 
comfortable of domiciles ; but, to me, the con- 
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tact with all those small amenities of life in its 
upper strata, servants to wait behind my chair, 
meals of many courses, which, though far from, 
good in quality, and served in a slovenly man- 
ner, bore, to my mind, the stamp of feahion; 
and, above all, intimate association with " real 
ladies and gentlemen" — all this more than com- 
pensated me, for the want of fresh air, room, 
and cleanliness, of which the rest of the pas- 
sengers complained. 

For the first few days the weather was 
rough, and the attendance of ladies, especially 
at meals, was scanty. 

I was one of the few lucky ones who did not 
suffer from the sea, and I not only became plea- 
santly intimate with two or three of the male 
passengers, but was fortunate enough to make 
the acquaintance of a very ladylike woman, to 
whom I had an opportunity of being attentive, 
when she first ventured on deck. 

T had almost forgotten the bitter drop in my 

cup ; — the mortifying situation I was going to 

Calcutta to fill; — ^when it was rudely recalled 

ly mind, the day before we reached Gib- 

r. 

lere was an elderly lady among the pas- 
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sengers, who seemed to know everybody, and 
everything, and I felt sure it was through her 
my real position became whispered about. 

On the day in question, at luncheon time, I 
had, as usual, laden myself with every dainty 
I could secure, and conveyed my store on deck, 
to my fair friend, Mrs. Willington. She was 
sitting beside Miss Harland, the elder lady's 
daughter, and asked her to share what I had 
brought. 

Soon after, I saw the young lady bend for- 
ward, and whisper to her companion, both 
looking at me, and I caught the words, " shop 
in Calcutta." 

When I came to claim a promised game of 
chess from Mrs. Willington, an hour later, she 
excused herself under plea of headache; and, 
the next day, the same reason was urged by 
her, in breach of her agreement, that I should 
escort her on shore at Gibraltar. I went on 
shore alone, and did not much enjoy it. 

Not easily abashed, on the following day I 
urged to Mrs. Willington, that I should hope 
for the deferred pleasure of her company, on 
landing at Malta. 

She replied, very politely, but coldly, that 
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she had engaged to land at Malta with Mrs. 
and Miss Harland, and she passed me in a 
carnage, with those ladies, on the road between 
Civita Vecchia and Valetta, without bowing. 

I cannot now blame Mrs. Willington. It 
would have been extremely awkward for her, 
to be on any terms of intimacy with a person, 
who might serve her with ribbons and gloves, 
a montii hence, but at l^e time I could not for- 
give her, nor the other ladies, who held aloof 
from my acquaintance, politely but steadily. 

If this feeling did not show itself among my 
companions of the other sex, I easily under- 
stood, that it was, because, their dignity would 
be in no way compromised by any condescen- 
sions, and, in a state of bitter misanthropy and 
enmity towards aU mankind, T landed in Egypt 

On arriving at Cairo, where we were told 

we should be delayed some days, I separated 

myself from my fellow passengers, who, formed 

into friendly groups, were eagerly securing 

accommodation in the best and most EngUsh- 

t-„i.; — hotels. I would not follow them, buti 

myself under the direction of a drago- 

ho accosted me in broken English, and, 

ing to him that I wished to find a 
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lodging apart from the crowd, he led me to an 
inn, with a French name, at the back of the 
"Place." 

Some overland trunks were piled in a comer 
of the courtyard, near the entrance, and, con- 
spicuous on them, in large letters, was the * 
name of " Frederick Mountrivers." 

The reader will not require to be told, being 
in the state of feeling I have mentioned above, 
my sentiments towards my mother's family, — 
those happy relations, on whom fortune seemed 
to have bestowed all her gifts, leaving my lot 
dark and bare, — ^were not of the most amiable 
kind; and when I saw this name, belonging, 
as I did not doubt, to that " grand-nephew" of 
whom Sir Peter had spoken, my first impulse 
was to leave the hotel; but I was weary and 
hungry, after a wretched day and night in the 
Canal and Nile boats ; the sun was already be- 
coming hot, and the plague of flies excessive ; — 
why should I prolong all these inconveniences, 
I thought, by going out to seek another hotel ! 

" It is for Mr. Mountrivers to avoid me if 
he is ashamed of our connection," I muttered ; 
and, addressing the Frenchman at the bureau, 
I asked to be shown to a room. 
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" Certainly, Sir ;" he answered, " but you 
have a room! Is it not so, Charles? Is not 
Monsieur domiciled in No. 62? " 

" I am no such thing," I repUed, crossly, 
and the dragoman hastened to interpose some 
' jargon I could not follow, which evidently con- 
tained the information, that I had just arrived 
with the passengers for Suez. 

The host was polite in apologies, as he 
selected the key of a vacant apartment, and 
directed " Charles" to shew me to it ; but, as I 
went up stabs, he followed me with his eyes, 
saying wonderingly, ''J^aurais dit que c^etait 
le memey 

Having given order, for a l»a .» b, got 
ready for me, and, finding that breakfast at 
the table d'h6te was already served, I repaired 
to the saJle h manger. 

A commissionaire came up to me, as I en- 
tered, with a letter, which, in the surprise of 
the moment at finding a correspondent in such 
a place, I had nearly opened, without looking 
at the address ; but, chancing to do so, the de- 
tested name, "Frederick Mountrivers," met 
my eyes ! 

I cast it back to the astonished messenger 
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with a curse, strode up to a table, and called 
for breakfast. 

A few minutes afterwards, there came into 
the salle a inanger^ and walked up to the 
table at which I sat, a young man, between 
whom and myself, the likeness was so great, 
that I have never seen anything to equal it, 
even between twin brothers. 

It needed not the letter in his hand to tell 
me this was Frederick Mountrivers. 

I have never given my readers any descrip- 
tion of my own appearance, and, indeed, but 
for the picture of my cousin, as he stands da- 
guerreotyped in my memory, I might find it 
difficult to recal, now, what I looked like, 
twenty-five years ago. 

It may seem foolish vanity to say he, (or I,) 
was singularly good-looking, but it was the 
truth, and I was by no means ignorant of it. 
Tall and lithe, with a well-set, thoroughly 
aristocratic head, large blue eyes, — the Mount- 
rivers' eyes, like my mother's, — an engaging 
smile, fair hair, with a strong disposition to fall 
into, curls, delicately white, finely shaped, 
hands. All these I possessed, and all these 
my cousin possessed, exactly alike in every de- 

5* 
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tail. If anything, I believe I had the advan- 
age of him, at that moment, in looks, for an 
air of delicate health hung about him, and he 
lacked the carefully nursed moustache, of which 
I had lately begun to boast. 

He sat down opposite me, read his letter, 
and ate his breakfast, glancing at me, from 
time to time, with an air of scarcely concealed 
merriment, that aggravated me beyond all 
bounds of patience. 

Soon after, the waiter, to whom I had given 
the order about my bath, came into the room, 
and addressed my cousin : 

" Your bath is ready, sir ;" and then the man 
looked at me, and hesitated. 

"Do you mean my bath?" I asked angrily, 
while Frederick, as if unable to control himself 
any longer, burst into a merry peal of laughter- 

"Pray forgive me," he said, as the clouds 
darkened on my &ce ; " I cannot help it. Do 
you not see how absurdly alike we are. I am 
sure I never thought before I was half such a 
good-looking fellow. I hope it does not annoy 
you ; but it is one of those unaccountable things 
^hich are always absurd." 

^^ Absurd, very likely, Mr. Moimtrivers," I 
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replied ; " but not unaccountable. My mother 
was a Mountrivers, daughter of Richard Moun- 
trivers, of Burton House." 

" Your mother ! then she was my mother's 
sister ! her dear sister Sophy ! and you are my 
cousin, Richard Elgin. Pray let us be friends ;" 
and he held out his hand. 

I could not but be attracted by his winning, 
boyish grace ; but I drew back, saying, " you 
will not be so ready, Mr. Mountrivers, to claim 
my friendship, when you know that my social 
position in India will be that of a shop-boy;" 
and I said the last words bitterly. 

Frederick shrugged his shoulders. 

"Social position! I am sick of the words! 
so would you be, if you lived near my uncle 
Peter. Look here, my dear fellow, we are both 
going to India, away from every one we ever 
saw before. I have been ready to hang my- 
self ever since my father left me here last 
Thursday ; and it is no small thing to meet a 
relation, I can tell you, after a week in this 
odious hole, with no one to speak to. Hang 
social position I let us be friends ! and I will write 
to my &ther — ^he must do something better 
for you. My dear mother used often to talk to 
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me, with tears, about her poor sister ; she must 
have died when you were quite young. My 
mother only died last year;" and his voice be- 
came low and tremulous, and he turned his 
face away for a minute. 

I could resist no longer, and before the day 
was over, my cousin and I were sworn friends. 

Though so like me in person, Frederick 
Mountrivers was the very opposite of me in 
disposition. Frank, merry and simple hearted 
to a degree, impulsive, genial, and loving, he 
was stiU painfully sensitive, boyishly shy ; and 
he confided to me that the society of strangers, 
especially that of ladies, was always a grievous 
ordeal to him. 

He told me that he should have gone to India 
the preceding year, but a severe illness, just 
after he quitted Haileybury (brought on by 
grief consequent on his mother's death), had 
detained him. 

He had been travelling in the south of Eu- 
rope with his father for some months, and had 
come to Egypt in an Austrian steamer from 
Trieste, intending to catch the preceding mail 
from Suez. 

An accident to the Trieste boat had delayed 
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them, till too late for this ; and, important busi- 
ness calluig his father back to England, Fre- 
derick had been left at Cairo, he told me, the 
week before I met him, waiting to join our 
convoy. 

That day and the next we devoted to seeing 
the lions of Cairo and its vicinity, to which 
Frederick proved an excellent guide. 

He was a ready linguist, and possessed, in 
an extraordinaiy degree, a quality which often 
goes with that talent; I do not mean mth the 
talent of reading, or writing, or mastering the 
grammar of foreign tongues, but of speaking 
Lm. He could ^ojecthimlelf into t^esym 
pathies of all men on first meeting them ; and, 
shy as he might be among English dames, he 
was at home at once in the society of dirty 
Arabs, stately Turks, and vagrant Levantines, 
chatting with them in their own jargon, as if 
he had been studying it all his life, in place of 
its being an acquisition of the last fortnight. 
And still, though so careless and merry through 
all he said and did, the English gentleman shone 
forth, so that the respect the world's instinctive 
verdict gives to that character, was his unasked. 

He seemed to me to have a hundred friends 
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and acquaintances at Cairo ; comprising, among 
others, the venerable Sheikh at the Pyramids, 
several water-carriers and sweetmeat vendors 
in the streets, a priest of the Coptic church, in 
the filthiest quarter of the town, and an Italian 
barber, who cut my hair for me, and whose 
heart was melted, even to tears, by Frederick 
discoursing with him in the veritable patois of 
his own distant home. 

I used to think* that he was the very ideal 
type of man for his future work — ^that when he 
came to rule among the natives of India, he 
would "bow their hearts as one man;" but I 
have since then seen, that alone would not have 
ensured Ms success there, and I doubt whether 
his golden nature possessed the alloy of stern- 
ness needful to fit it for such work. 

Poor fellow! he was very young, and so 
clever, that I dare say he could have learned 
that lesson, like everything else, and been as 
great as he was loyeable. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On the second evening of our companionship, 
as my cousin and I sat together in a balcony 
opening from his room, and looking on the 
" Place," enjoying our cigars, there passed be- 
low two carriages, full of my fellow-passengers, 
returning from some sight-seeing excursion. 
" How terrible !" exclaimed Frederick. "How 
shall I ever face that phalanx of petticoats! 
There is one old dowager among them, whom I 
imagine to be Mrs. Harland, with whose son I 
was at Haileybury. I know I shall never have 
courage to face them; I shall sham sick, and 
spend the rest of the voyage in my berth. I 
envy you, Dick, having afready, no doubt, 
made yourself at home among them all." 

"You are right, so fer," I replied, drily, 
" that the old lady you saw is Mrs. Harland, 
but if she, and the rest of our fair fellow-passen- 
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gers, only take as little notice of you as they 
do of me, your courage will not be tried. 
Then, of course, the circumstances are very 
different," I added, bitterly. 

" Well, you see, I know her son, so she will 
be sure to speak to me," he answered. 

Then he was silent for a minute or two, as if 
thinking over some plan ; his lips worked with 
a smile once or twice, and at last he burst into 
one of his merry laughs. Oh ! Dick, Dick, I 
have such a plan ! such fun ! do join me in it, 
there's a good fellow!" 

" By all means; what is it?" 

"You know how much alike we are," he 
said; "the people here do not know the diflfer- 
ence even now. Let us change clothes and 
titles; you wiU have to sacrifice your mous- 
tache, mon ami, and I must assume it; but 
that is easily done. Our firiend, the Italian, 
will settle that. I will mystify him, and make 
him believe it is a disguise assumed in the ser- 
vice of Cupid, and he will soon turn me out a 
moustache, the ditto of yours. We leave to- 
morrow for Suez, where I shall present myself 
as Richard Elgin, and you as Frederick Moun- 
trivers. Oh, it will be such fun !" 
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I shrunk from this; but Frederick would 
take no denial. He was resolved to gratify, 
alike his love of mischief, and to spare himself 
any attentions Mrs. Harland might feel inclined 
to bestow on her son's friend. 

"You are not shy, Dick; you can bear it, 
and I can't," he said. 

In vain I urged the embarrassments that 
might result; how discovery was inevitable, 
when we reached India, if not before. He 
turned a deaf ear to all my arguments. No- 
thing so easy as to change again any day, he 
insisted; and, supposing we were found out, 
were not our names our own, and who had a 
right to find &ult, if we liked to exchange 
them; and then the merriment caused by the 
idea of the horror of our uncle Peter, should 
this exploit ever reach his ears, completely 
fixed him in his determination. 

I had to submit, not altogether unwillingly, 
to wreak a sly vengeance on those disdamful 
lady-passengers, and, after dark, we sallied 
forth, armed with paper lanterns, to the barber's 
shop. The little Italian was very agreeable 
and discreet ; made no effort to pry into our 
reasons; but rapidly and completely effected 
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the disguise. We exchanged rooms and clothes 
when we returned"; and, when I stood before 
the glass nest morning, dressed as Frederick 
Mountrivers, I could not myself have detected 
the trick. 

No one in the hotel recognised us. I paid 
his bill, and he mine; we started for Suez at 
10 A.M., and, after enduring bR the miseries of 
the desert journey in vans for twenty hours, 
embarked in the steamer, "Niobe," for Gal- 
cutta. 

Nearly half our passengers left us at Suez, 
embarking in another steamer for Bombay. 
Among these were Mrs. WiUington, and the 
few gentlemen with whom I had any acquaint- 
ance, so my di^uise stood little risk of detec- 
tion among those who remained, as I had 
scarcely ever exchanged a word with any of 
them. We were not long left in ignorance of 
the perfect success of our trick. Soon after we 
sailed, Mrs. Blarland came up to me, and 
claimed acquaintanceship through her son. ' I 
stammered a little, and Frederick, 
r me, went into fits of suppressed 
lie lady cast on him a glance of 
)ni, and saying, she hoped I should 
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consider her as an old friend, she walked 
away. 

That evening, Frederick and I, sitting on one 
side of the skylight, heard the following con- 
versation proceeding on the other : — 

Mrs. Harland — " Did you speak to Mr. 
Mountrivers, Laura? you must make his ac- 
quaintance ; dear George was so fond of him. 
He wiU be heir to Sir Peter; I wonder they 
sent him to India." 

Miss Harland — " No, mama, I could not get 
an opportunity. I meant to ask Captain Da- 
ventree to introduce him, but I forgot it. By- 
the-bye, do you remark the singular likeness 
there is between him and that Mr. Elgin? 
Captain Daventree and I were observing it all 
dinner time." 

Mrs. Harland — " How absurd you are, Laura. 
There is not the least likeness ; that Mr. Elgin 
is a very low-bred person, I should say; he 
was positively rude to me to-day, laughed in 
my face, when I was speaking to Mr. Mountri- 
vers of George. I wonder Mr. Mountrivers can 
be so intimate with him. I suppose it is due 
to their being in the same cabin, and that the 
poor young man is lonely. We must make 
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him at home in our set^ my dear, and keep him 
from having to Ml back on vulgar associates 
for company." 

Here Frederick became so uproariously merry, 
I was obliged to drag him away. I must not 
omit to say, I had made it a point that he was 
not to mention our cousinship. I began to be a 
little ashamed of my disguise, and anxious to 
transform myself into Richard Elgin once more ; 
and, until my position should in some way be 
altered for the better (and Frederick declared 
he would not let his father rest till it was so), 
I was resolved that I should never claim rela- 
tionship with him. 

He had, however, made no secret of our 
friendship ; and had contrived, by an appeal to 
the purser, that we should be cabin fellows. 

What a contrast that voyage was to the one 
I had just completed ! In thatj loneliness and 
gloom were my hourly companions ; now^ I had 
plenty of acquaintances, had I chosen to seek 
them, and in our cabin, Frederick himself was 
a host of entertainment. 

How well I can picture him now, sitting, 
dressed, on the edge of his berth, his curling 
hair tangled like a child's about his head, 
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trolling out some merry song, with his sweet 
musical voice, nursing one bare foot across his 
knee, and beating time with the sock which he 
held in his hand. The stewards looked on him 
as a very Adonis, and the fat stewardess used 
to waylay him at odd comers, with such tender 
enquiries as to his comfort. I told Frederick 
she was angling for a kiss. 

" Do you think she really is, my dear fellow?" 
he said, gravely; " I should be very sorry, you 
know, to vex anybody; but she has mous- 
tachios !" 

In the days of which I write, the Overland 
Route to India was stiU a new thing, and not 
so frequented as at present. It was reserved 
for a future triumph of commercial genius, to 
produce enormous dividends from such over- 
crowding, as has sometimes made a highly-paid 
passenger ship resemble an African slaver, even 
to the want of discretion and good taste, which 
prompted its stifled freight to die imder the 
infliction. Although we escaped the evil of 
excessive crowding, our steamer, like all others 
in which I have ever been, was entirely unsuited 
to navigate those tropic seas, with regard to the 
health and comfort of those on board. 
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Gilded mirrors and silken curtains look very- 
pretty, no doubt, to admiring shore visitors, in 
European harbours; but, if the money they 
cost, were united to some ingenuity, and de- 
voted to securing really sufficient ventilation 
for the confined space, where two himdred or 
more persons are shut up during many of the 
burning hours of the Red-Sea voyage, it would 
be a very acceptable exchange to the passengers. 

Until we passed out of the Gulf of Suez, the 
weather was tolerable ; at times, even agreeable. 
Frederick and I used to sit till jBsu* on in the 
night, in a quiet nook at the stem of the vessel, 
watching the phosphoric silver through which 
we passed, and exchanging all those confidences 
that come so naturally to fiiends of our age. 
He told me of his &ther and his sisters ; how 
he was an only son, and heir-presumptive to 
his uncle's property, after his father ; but that 
he could not bear to live at home idle, especially 
as his father was not now, for his position in 
life, a very rich man. 

"You know, Dick," he said, "we Mount- 
riverses are none of us altogether so rich as we 
are well bom ; half my father's income is de- 
rived firom his pension as an Indian civilian. 
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and the savings that supply the other half^ are 
not more than my sisters will want. My uncle 
Peter may live thirty years yet; I am sure I 
do not wish otherwise, poor old chap, though 
he did treat you like a muff, Dick; and so I 
insisted on following the governor's own career, 
and, though the girls made a great row, hs 
said I was right/' 

Then I told him about my home, and about 
Margaret ; and we built a golden castle of how 
I, provided with a more congenial profession, 
through Frederick's influence with Sir Peter, 
should rise speedily, and send for Margaret; 
and Frederick gave an impromptu rehearsal of 
his own speech as ^^ best man," on the occasion 
of my wedding. 

The next few days were terrible ones on 
deck; the scorcluBg sun, defying the power of 
awnings ; below, the heat of an oven, rendered 
horrible by the smells from cooking, and from 
the engines, and the presence of a number of 
caged fellow mortals. Night brought little or 
no relief; and I was startled on the second of 
these days, to see how entirely Frederick's 
energy Jd spirits decreed him. He l.yp^ 
trate in his berth, and seemed scarcely able to 
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rouse himself; when, having caxried my own 
bed up stairs for him in the evening, I made 
him come with me on deck. 

I attributed his exhaustion to want of food, 
and got him some, but he could not eat. He 
was very patient and gentle, but seemed wholly 
worn out. I begged him to let me call the 
doctor, but he laughed, and assured me he 
would be all right, " once out of this fiimaxje." 

He never slept all night, I knew, for I slept 
Uttle; and, in the morning, when the sailors 
came to wash the deck, he crawled feebly out 
of their way on to a skylight, and begged me 
not to ask him to move. After breakfast the 
sun began to grow hot, and I prayed him to 
come below; he shuddered, "not to that rf^n, 
Dick," and then he seemed to sleep ; but, after 
a time, I began to fear seriously for the effects 
of the exposure, and at eleven o'clock, I insisted 
on his allowing me to support him to our cabin. 

He looked at me heavily, as though scarcely 
understanding what I said; rose with difficulty, 
grasping my arm with one hand, and plax^ing 
the other on his forehead; but, after a few 
paces, he staggered, and fainted in my arms. 
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The quaaiier-master on duty helped me to carry 
him to his berth, and summoned the doctor. 

Nothing skiU could do, with so few ap- 
pliances, was left undone; but I heard the 
doctor say to the steward, as they prepared 
some remedy, "a pound of ice might have 
saved him." 

An hour or so after his first seizure, he was 
sensible for a few minutes. I was alone with 
him, when he opened his eyes, and fixed them 
on me lovingly, as I knelt beside his bed: 
" God bless you, Dick, old fellow, you are very 
good to me; will you read to me out of my 
mother's Bible, while I can understand it." I 
took the book fi-om the shelf over his bed, and 
read one or two Psalms, which were marked, 
probably by his mother. He smiled as I 
finished, and put his hand in mine. 

" Give them my love at home, Dick ; you 
will find a card of my father's in my desk ; — 
and tell my father to do something for you. 
I can't see to write, but tell him I said so, — 
don't send any of my things back, Dick ; keej^ 
all I have, — and, when you go home, you can 
go to see them, — and give Juana this," touching 
the Bible, "and any thing else they may care 
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to have in memory of me ; — ^but keep my kit, 
and money, yourself; — now, kiss me, Dick. — 
Oh, this terrible heat! I suppose I shall know 
my mother again ! At any rate she will know 
me! " 

This was said in broken sentences, and he 
spoke few other connected words. He passed 
away, about sunset, after suffering much pain, 
which it almost broke my heart to witness. 

Of what took place for some hours after this, 
I i-emember little. I had known my cousin 
scarcely a week ; but, if he had been my own 
brother, I could not have loved him more 
truly, or mourned him more sincerely. 

The steward and the doctor almost forced 
me from his bedside, into another cabin, where 
the latter administered to me a sleeping 
draught, saying, " We must not have you ill 
next." 

I was awoke firom my heavy slumber, at 
day break, next morning, by the ominous toll-- 
ing of the ship's bell. My head was aching 
iolently, and I was sick' and Sunt. I sat up, 
id struggled to remember where I was, and 
hat had happened. As it all rushed back, I 
arted from the berth where I lay, and dressed 
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hurriedly, that I might not be too late to see 
the last of my friend. 

The last of that bright, joyous young being, 
over whom those sultry waters should close so 
soon! 

It aU seemed an evil dream, as I staggered 
out on deck, where the solemn service had 
already begun. 

After it was ended, the captain of the ship, 
the doctor, and several others, came up to me, 
and spoke kindly words of sjnnpathy. Until 
that moment, the felse position in which my 
assumed name placed me, had never once 
crossed my mind, but it occurred to me sud- 
denly when the purser said : 

"You know the address of Mr. Elgin's 
relations, I think, for he told Dr. Bradford he 
left the management of all his affairs to you." 

" Of whose relations? " I asked vacantly. 

" Mr. Elgin's, your poor friend ; it will be 
necessary to write from Aden." 

"Let it be for the present, Mr. Benson," 
said Captain Larkins, " Mr. Mountrivers is not 
in a state to attend to business now. The 
shock must have been very great;" he gently 
added to me, " but you must try to bear up. 
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I have ordered the stewards to remove your 
things into another cabin. I think you will 
prefer it, and you must put yourself absolut-ely 
under Dr. Bradford's orders for to-day." 

I was soon in my berth again and told to 
sleep ; so I shut my eyes, and was left alone. 

Let not the reader think so ill of me, as to 
believe there was no struggle in my soul. 
Strong and loud were the pleadings on either 
side. 

Could I dishonestly appropriate a name and 
position ncrt my own, — ^act a life-long lie, — ^feel 
myself, ever and always, unfit to move among 
honest men? So spake conscience; and the 
spirit of lying within me answered : — Was I 
placed in this position through any fault or 
even wish of my own ? Was it just, that the 
shame and embarrassment of a return to my 
o^vn humble place, should be added to the 
mortifications it had already, (and so unde- 
servedly,) entailed on me? Would not the 
news of this trick, for which I was in no way 
responsible, travel with me to Calcutta, pro- 
bably prejudice my employers against me, and 
certainly draw doAvn on me the vulgar ridicule 
of those, among whom my lot would then be 
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Then, — argued the demon, — ^the dishonesty 
of the act would be of the very smallest. My 
cousin had himself bestowed his name on me, 
and he had distinctly bequeathed to me all he 
possessed. 

As to his femily, should they not thus be spared 
a terrible and crushing blow? — here conscience 
struggled for a hearing again, aad demanded 
what my family would feel? Well ! Had not 
my father, under his wife's influence, urged me 
forth into a distasteful and disgraceful— yes, 
disgraceful — career. " He cares little for me 
now," I said, " and Clara will get over it, and 
Margaret? — ^no, Margaret shall know the truth. 
I can trust her, and I will be true to her ; she 
shall share my brightened fortunes, and new 
name; and I will use that fortune to benefit 
my father and sister. I will send them money 
which shall more than make up for my loss. 

"And thus I shall return to the name and 
position which were my mother's ; who so fit to 
represent the Mountrivers's as I ? If Frederick 
could see me now, would he not approve? " — 
but, thereon, conscience gave my heart-strings 
such a wrench, that, all the specious arguments 
about related were overthrown, as by magic. 
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I Started up, and prepared to go on deck, 
seeking by hurried movements to banish 
thought, and assuring myself I would do what 
was right-, but there was no necessity to decide 
iu8t then. Frederick's Bible had been carried 
■o my new cabin with my things, or what were 
■upposed to be mine; and, before I left the 
{oom, I folded it in paper, and put it in the 
jottom of a trunk. 

Then I went on deck. It was still very, 
very hot, and everyone was suffering more or 
less, but several of my fellow passengers came 
up to me, with enquiries and kind attentions. 

I was Mr. Mountrivers to them, and I would 
not think more on the vexed question that 
night. 

Early the next morning, one of the stewards 
came to my door, and gave me a message from 
the captain. A steamer bound for Suez was in 
sight. Our captain would stop to put a letter 
bag on board, and if I could write to poor Mr. 
Elein's friends, it would be advisable, as they 
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captain's cabin. He was not alone ; but one of 
his officers was with him, and he was busy 
writing. 

On what Kttle things do our life's fortunes 
seem to turn! The evening before, when 
locking the box, in which I had put the Bible, 
I had slightly twisted my right wrist, and, 
feeling it painful, had tied a handkerchief round 
it, during the night. 

Captain Larkins looked up from his writing, 
and his eye fell on the bandage. 

" Hurt your hand, Mr. Mountrivers? Dear 
me, how unfortunate! I very much wish to 
spare the parents of that poor boy all we can, 
and they will take the news best from you. 
Well, never mind. Give me the address. I 
have written myself, and I will add that you 
were with him to the last, and will write from 
Aden. I thiak you said his mother was dead. 
A good thing that, for I know it would kill my 
wife if such a thing were to happen to our 
Charlie, and I suppose mothers are all alike." 

I thought I had no help for it; I gave the 
address, and the deed was done. And now, 
the first step in my career of deceit taken, 
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how warily must ' each succeeding one be 
studied. 

My wrist still continued bandaged, while in 
public, and with my left hand I wrote from 
Aden to my own relations, and those whom I 
should henceforth call mine ; but, in the soli- 
tude of my own cabin, with the door fastened, 
the stifling heat, my qualms of conscience, my 
grief rSrederiok! il diie dU^garded. I 
laboured at another task, — ^to assimilate my 
W-^ting.»his,..dobUten*>ev«ytei 
of my own. 

Yes, readers, I was pljHbig the forger's trade 
now, you see! Once enlisted in Satan's ser- 
vice, there is nq saying what vile work he may 
not put us to ; and you, who have never done 
anything secretly you would blush to own to 
your dearest fiiend, — cast stones at me, for I 
merit it well. 

I had a quick eye and hand, and, whether 
the physical similarity that existed between 
Frederick and myself, which was . partly due, 
doubtless, to the double relationship through 
both his parents, made it more easy, I cannot 
Ife say; but, before I reached Calcutta, no one 
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could have discerned any difference in my 
writing from what his had been. 

I unbandaged my wrist, packed up all the 
belongings of Richard Elgin, which Captain 
Larkins undertook to deliver to Messrs. John- 
stone, to send home to his father, and landed 
in Calcutta as Frederick Mountrivers. 

The Indian cold weather, that most delightful 
season of which any climate might boast, was 
just beginning, and we had, from the time we 
passed Madras, experienced no disagreeable 
heat. At Madras we had landed several pas- 
sengers. Among others, Mrs. and Miss Har- 
land. Colonel Harland was, I believe, Com- 
missary-General there. I was not sorry to 
part from them, for it seemed to me, as if they 
carried away the last clue to my old self. No 
one who went with us to Calcutta, had ever 
spoken to me, or probably noticed me, under 
my old name. 

At Madras I posted a letter, which had cost 
me much anxious thought. It was to Mar- 
garet, addressed to her at Madame Le Jeune's 
shop. The envelope enclosed two letters ; one 
signed by " Frederick Mountrivers," informing 
her that the enclosed contained something im- 

6* 
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portant regarding his late cousin, which it was 
his strict injunction she was not to open tUl 
she had made a solemn promise never to dis- 
close the contents to any hving mortal. Fail- 
ing her willingness to promise this, she was to 
commit the letter to the fire. I had such per- 
fect confidence in Margaret's truth, that I knew 
the unwitnessed promise would bind her all 
her life, if once she made it. In the sealed 
letter inside, I resumed my own name, told her 
all the reader knows, and claimed her promise 
to be mine. I bid her write to my new ad- 
dress, when I should provide her with ample 
fimds, and she must run away fi'om home and 
embark under an assumed name for India. I 
would arrange for her reception there, as my 
affianced, and we should be married at once. 

I urged on Margaret, with all the tenderness 
I could throw into my words, to give up all 
else for me thus, as, I declared, I would gladly 
sacrifice the whole world for her. My father 
and step-mother, I said, would be glad to get 
rid of the burden of her support. She could 
ease their minds by a line, saying she had 
married far above their rank, and was happy, 
and we would make a point of sending them 
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money anonymously, from time to time, which 
they would, of course, believe came from her. 
As to Clara, we might even tell her one day, 
and have her with us. So I built a golden 
castle, and called on Margaret to leave her 
dreary London life to inhabit it. 

I slurred over, as well as I could, my own 
guilt in the transaction. I dwelt much on the 
change of name being, not my wish originally, 
but my cousin's, and left it to be inferred he 
had desired me to continue the deceit; indeed, 
I often said to myself, " he bequeathed to me 
all he possessed ; why not his name ? " 



CHAPTER V. 

When our steamer anchored at Calcutta, the 
decks became rapidly crowded with friends 
come to meet the passengers, and people anxious 
to hear the latest English news. Among 
these, a voice asked for Mr. Mounlrivers. I 
was pointed out, and the owner of the voice 
came up to me and introduced himself as Mr. 
Macdonald. 

He was a short and rather stout man, with 
a wide, flat face, and scanty whiskers, and wore 
spectacles, which made him look older than he 
really was. He was loosely, and, as it seemed 
to me, imtidily dressed, and wore the ugliest 
hat I had ever beheld. I afterward discovered 
he was very clever, and much thought of in 
his profession, but my first impression of him 
was, that he was a "muff," and, in the inso- 
lence of my own youth and good looks, and 
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conscious nicety of toilette, I even wondered 
if he held the position of a gentleman, although 
his address was that of one. 

"I am a friend of Mr. Brady's," he said, 
" whom your father asked to receive you. He 
cannot come to meet you himself, being very 
busy, but I am to take you to his house. Show 
this man your luggage, and he will see to it," 
indicating a gorgeous-looking native attendant, 
with belt and badge of office across his 
shoulders ; a " Chuprassee" as I afterwards 
learned. 

Somewhat shy^ but much contented, I fol- 
lowed my conductor on shore, where a hand- 
some carriage awaited us, and we were soon 
carried to one of the best houses in Garden 
Reach. Mr. Brady, I knew from Frederick, 
was 'a civilian, in high position, in Calcutta, 
and I also knew, what was very satisfiictory, 
that he had not seen my family for many years ; 
and, that, as he had lately married in India, 
Mrs. Brady did not know the Moimtriverses at 
all. My instinct told me, I should have run a 
dangerous risk, had there been any family 
intimacy with the lady to whose house I was 
going. It was mid-day when we landed, and. 
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although it was the cold season, the sun was 
powerful and dazzling; and as I followed Mr. 
Macdonald through a trellised verandah, into a 
room shrouded in comparative darkness, my 
eyes could not accustom themselves J» the 
change quickly enough to take in the scene at 
once. I was introduced to Mrs. Brady, a 
very handsome, elegant-looking woman, and 
was about to seat myself at her request, when 
I was suddenly arrested and petrified, as it 
were, by a viin that rose out of the shade 
beyond my hostess. 

Was it an angel, or a human being, that 
sylph-like thing, dressed in flowing white mus- 
lin, with blue streamers fluttering round, and 
an aureole of waving gold round its face ? 

She rose up, literally, for she had been sitting 
on the floor, when we entered, caressing a 
splendid Persian cat, which she still held in 
her arms, as she curtseyed her greeting to me. 
" My sister, Miss Birch, — ^Mr. Mountrivers," 
said Mrs. Brady. 

It seemed so commonplace and unworthy, 
only to bow ! I felt as if, to kneel down and 
kiss her feet, would be the only proper way of 
acknowledging recognition from such a being. 
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but I made an effort to recal my scattered 
8611868, overthrew my chair in ihe process, trode 
on Mrs. Brady's dress, as I picked it up, and 
sat down, feeing very h<^ ^ «id mnLble, 
conscious that the young lady had given the 
nearest approach possible to a well-bred smile 
at my disasters. 

"Have you any message for Brady?" said 
Mr. Macdonald, "I am going to the Secre- 
tariat and shall see him." 

"Will you not stay for tiffin?" asked our 
hostess. 

" No, thank you, I have an appointment at 
two, and it will be past that, before I can get 
there." 

" Well, at dinner, then. Willie told me he 
would be late, so I suppose you and he will 
come home together in the brougham. Tell 
him Rosa and I will look after Mr. Mount- 
rivers, and take him to drive. Nothing more, 
thank you. Au revoir.^^ And Mr. Macdonald 
disappeared. 

It was a richly and beautifully ftimished 
room, in which I was sitting, and bore the im- 
press of wealth joined to great taste. 

My hostess was certainly the most graceful 
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and attractive woman, with whom, up to that 
day, I had ever come in contact ; and none of 
these things, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been lost on me ; but, now, I had 
neither eyee nor thought, for anything but 
Rosa Birch, as she sat before me, still caressing 
the great cat, against whose silken, snowy hair, 
her little hand scarce showed in contrast, so 
white was it. 

Eva Sedley's calm Saxon beauty, with her 
still &ce framed in flaxen braids, seemed tame 
and expressionless to me now, and Margaret's 
sweet brown eyes, and rich dark hair, beautiful 
as they had ever been to me, were nothing to 
compare to this. 

A servant showed me to my room ; spacious 
and luxurious it seemed, after the cabin I had 
left, and in a few minutes, the gong summoned 
me to the dining room for "tiffin." I sat 
opposite Miss Birch at this meal. In those 
days ringlets were worn. Those of Miss Birch 
were very long and thick, and, as I have said, 
of a dazzling golden hue, (bordering on red, I 
have heard profene persons whisper). They 
got in her way very often, and then she had a 
trick of throwing them back, with a little shake 
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of her head, that had the effect of producing 
temporary delirium, when the beholder was of 
the other sex, and under five-and-twenty ; 
altogether, with her merry dancing eyes, of the 
very bluest blue, her rosebud mouth, and 
pearly white skin, I have never, before or 
since, seen anyone nearly so beautiful, as she 
then appeared to me. 

Soon after tiffin, the ladies retired to their 
rooms, tellinff me they would expect my escort 
in aJir drive at sunset. 

I found my luggage in my room, and a ser- 
vant ready to help me in unpacking what I 
required. 

My poor cousin's wardrobe fitted me to a 
nicety : no expense had been spared on it, and 
I did enjoy arraying myself I these dainty 
clothes, — honestly mine, remember. 

I was waiting in the verandah, before the 
hour Mrs. Brady had named, but not till some 
minutes after the pretty open carriage, with its 
smaU white Arabs, had been standing in the 
porch, did the ladies appear, Mibs Birch more 
bewitching than ever, in a gauzy bonnet de- 
corated with " forget-me-nots." 

"I want to match some floss silk for my 
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work," said Mrs. Brady, "if you do not object, 
we will go to Johnstone's first, and then take 
a turn on the course." 

" Yes, do ;" said Miss Birch, " I want some 
gloves." 

How strange it seemed to me to enter that 
shop thus. 

It was rather full, and some minutes elapsed, 
before any one came to attend on the ladies 
with me. I found them chairs, and stood by, 
watching fl,e young „.«. in attendance, wii 
a curious feeling. When a man, who appeared 
to be the master, at last called for the silks 
Mrs. Brady wanted, he apologised for the 
delay : " It is a busy time with us. Ma'am, and 
we have just had a great disappointment ;" he 
said, " a very sad thing. A young man, coming 
out from home in our employ, by the steamer 
that came in this morning, died on the voyage. 
We cannot replace him here." 

"How dreadful," said Mrs. Brady. "He 
must have been a fellow passenger of yours," 
turning to me. 

I commanded myself, enough to say, "he 
was my cabin fellow ;" and Mr. Johnstone, (a 
very gentlemanly man, by the way, ) came up 
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to me, and thanked me for my kindness to his 
mifortunate employe. " Captain Larkins had 
told him of it," he said, " and that I had been 
good enough to write to the yomig man's Eng- 
lish friends. It was very kind of me." 

How I got through the ordeal I hardly 
know; but, though I felt as if I must commit 
myself, no one seemed to notice my confiision. 
Mrs. Brady matched her silk; for one moment 
I envied the shop boy, who measured Miss 
Birch's snowy hand for her gloves, and Mr. 
Johnstone bowed us out of the shop. 

Shall I confess that my first, and prominent 
thought, was, neither penitence, nor fear, but 
a wild delight at my escape. I might, that 
evening, have seen Rosa Birch, as those unfor- 
tunate creatures, among the ribbons and gloves, 
had seen her, (I wondered how the man who 
had touched her hand felt now,) and in place 
of this, I was sitting opposite her, being whirled 
along, in one of the prettiest equipages in Cal- 
cutta, as &st as the white Arabs could carry us. 

"You look pale," said Mrs. Brady, "the 
air on the course will do you good ; how very 
trying that must have been to you about that 
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poor young man you were so good to, — I do 
not wonder you feel it." 

We stopped on the course for a while, osten- 
sibly to breathe the Arabs ; really, as it seemed 
to me, to allow half the men in Calcutta, to 
crowd round the carriage, and exchange chat 
and repartee with its fear inmates. 

Then we drove home to dinner, where I was 
introduced to Mr. Brady, a man older than his 
wife, but in every way worthy of her, with all 
her charms. 

I have known few men whom I have respected 
and admired so much, both in public and pri- 
vate life. He was the type of all that was fine 
in the Anglo-Indian gentleman and statesman ; 
and, if my tale did not lead me away from him, 
to my own history, I could write much to his 
honour. 

Mr. Macdonald' was at dinner. I found 
tl;iat he also was a civilian, and had come from 
the upper provinces, to arrange some business 
about a Commissionership, or some such thing, 
and that he, like myself, was a guest of the 
Bradys. 

I took an unreasonable dislike to Mr. Mac- 
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donald. I thought him a great bore, because 
he sat next Miss Birch at table, aud I, being 
alone on the other side, had not the advantage, as 
I had had at tiffin, of being directly opposite to 
her. 

He and Mr. Brady spoke several times, of 
this Commissioner business, and of other pub- 
lic matters, not so much as to be rude to the 
ladies and myself, though Mrs. Brady did call 
them to order once, but enough to show that 
their hearts were deeply engaged in then- work. 

"Well for him, poor fellow," I mentally 
ejaculated ; " for otherwise, living in the house 
with Rosa, his fate must be terrible !" I did 
not even feel sure that he had escaped un- 
scathed, when I saw him stoop to lift her gloves 
and handkerchief when the ladies rose. There 
was something in his manner that drew from 
me a sign of pitying contempt. 

We did not linger long in the dining-room, 
and we found the golden-haired Rosa at the 
piano, beside which I immediately placed my- 
self, to turn over her music. 

I was thus occupied, holding my coffee in 
one hand, when the sudden descent of a heavy 
body on my shoulders startled me so much. 
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that the cup was nearly overturned in Miss 
Birch's lap. I saved it by a great effort, but 
not without disturbing the musician, who 
paused in her song. 

"Oh, it is only Minnie," she said, looking 
round at me, " Minnie likes to listen to music, 
doesn't it, the dear darling?" and she smiled 
at my shoulder in a way that was quite bewil^ 
dering, as it gave her words the effect of being 
addressed to nje personally, and then continued, 
" she will take some coffee, too, Mr. Moimt- 
rivers, if you will just lift your cup to her." 

" Minnie" was the large white cat, perched 
on my shoulders, and drinking out of my cup ! 

Now I had a great natural horror of cats. 
Twelve hours ago, I would have declared that 
nothing could induce me to touch one ; but if 
Rosa Birch had bidden me become pedestal for 
a Bengal tiger, I should have obeyed ; so Minnie 
sat on my shoulder, drank my coffee, and 
purred an accompaniment to that angelic voice, 
while Mrs. Brady and Mr. Macdonald con- 
versed in low tones, as they sat apart, and Mr. 
Brady leant back in his easy chair, and, I be- 
lieve, dozed (brothers-in-law are certainly ex- 
traordinary creatures), and I, but for that 
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odious cat, would have passed the evening in 
the seventh heaven. We broke up early, and 
ensconced within my first musquito curtains, 
I dreamed that I was going to be married to 
Margaret, who, somehow, was not Margaret, 
but Rosa Birch; that Frederick Mountrivers, 
with long golden ringlets, was my best man; 
but, at the moment of entering church, I found 
I had no gloves, and we went to Johnstone's 
shop, where Mr. Macdonald, behind the counter, 
would serve us with nothing but white Persian 
cats. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The sun was just rising when I awoke, and I 
could hear voices in a verandah not far oflP, 
which quickened my movements at my early 
toilette. I walked into the flower garden, on 
which my room opened, and, under the trellis 
work, at one side of the gayest beds, I found 
the party of the preceding evening assembled ; 
the gentlemen engaged with newspapers, Mrs. 
Brady in elegant deshabille by a tea-table, and 
Miss Birch with Minnie on her knee, and a 
fresh glow in her cheeks, in hat and habit. 

" How lazy you are, Mr. Mountrivers !" she 
said ; " you are as bad as Agnes. I have been 
twice round the course." 

" I cannot take such long rides early," said 
Mrs. Brady, " I prefer a stroll in the garden ; 
it is too late now ; but you must see my garden 
to-morrow morning. I am very proud of it." 
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" Here come the proofs of it; so Mountrivers 
can judge of it even to-day," said her husband, 
after shaMng hands with me. 

"Will you take tea or coffee?" and Mrs. 
Brady supplied my wants. 

Two native men and a boy approached, car- 
rymg baskets of fruit, flowers and vegetables, 
arranged to the best advantage. The finest 
fruit was transferred to our table by a servant, 
to whom Mrs. Brady, after inspecting the con- 
tents of the baskets, gave directions-as to then- 
disposal, reserving that with the flowers for 
arrangement in her vases, in which work I 
begged leave to help. 

" We always sit here in the mornings," she 
said, "for chota hazree (early tea; literally, 
"little breakfast"), and I generally like to ar- 
range the flowers myself. I take great interest 
in the gardens, and have the produce brought 
to me, as you see, or we should get nothing. 
Will you not taste some Indian fruits?" 

"Nothing to be compared to strawberries 
and apples at home, but finer than you will see 
m most Indian gardens," said Mr. Macdonald, 
as he divided a bunch of plantains. 

At half-past seven the ladies went to dress ; 

VOL. II. 7 
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and my host told me we should breakfest pmic- 
tually at nine. 

Seated in that shady breakfast-room, with 
the vista of gardens gleaming without, through 
the trailing plants on the trellis, from which 
the voice of birds mingled with our talk, fresh 
fruits, gay flowers, and sparkling ice on the table, 
noiseless, well-trained servants, handing exqui- 
sitely prepared dishes — ^all that could please the 
eye and taste ; and, above all, with those two 
beautifiil and agreeable women on either side 
of me, and that sense of strangeness over it all, 
which marks a young sojourner's first days in 
a new land, " This is, indeed. Eastern luxury," 
I said to myself. I remembered Mr. Del- 
planque's gloomy wisdom, and my thoughts 
could not be concealed. 

" A friend — that is, an acquaintance," I said, 
'' told me before I left London, I must not ex- 
pect to find ' Indian luxury.' He said it was 
more than half fabled, and I should soon find 
the country far less pleasant than England; 
but I cannot believe it. India seems to me an 
earthly Paradise." 

" Wait till the hot weather," said Mr. Mac- 
-^onald. 
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" You have not had a journey up country, 
yet," said Mrs. Brady, with a meaning glance 
at her sister, which I could not understand. 

" You are only seeing the holiday side, yet," 
said Mr. Brady, " but if you set your mind to 
your work, it wiU interest you greatly, and, 
after a while, there is no reason why you should 
not be happy in India, though it is not England.' 

"How you all croak!" cried Miss Birch, 
"damping poor Mr. Mountrivers' young hopes 
in that way ! Don't mind, Mr. Mountrivers ! I 
agree with you; India is very like Paradise, 
and I mean to continue to think so." 

" I hope you itnU do so," said Mr. Mac- 
donkld. 

What business had he to hope anything about 
Rosa Birch! She looked down and seemed 
vexed, I thought, at his presumption, and no 
wonder ! It was very provoking of that stupid 
fat man, just at the moment when I was con- 
ning a pretty little speech, about my happiness 
in finding my tastes and hers agree so well. 
Now the opportunity was lost, and the con- 
versation changed by Mr. Brady asking me to 
accompany him to his office, after breakfast. 

There he explained to me what would be my 
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present duties — chiefly, for a time, the acquire- 
ment of the native languages — ^and introduced 
me to one of his assistants, a young civilian, a 
few years my senior, who would, he said, help 
me to settle myself in my new life. 

This young man, Henry Richardson, dined 
at Mr. Brady's that evening. He was a plea- 
sant, genial person, and, much to my delight, 
oflfered to share his house with me. The next 
day I went to limch with him, and he helped 
me to hire servants, and buy what furniture I 
wanted, and, also, to look out for a horse. 

He recommended two animals for my choice 
— one, a rather ugly, but strong and service- 
able, grey, which, he told me, I could have for 
a sum considerably below his value, as his 
owner was going to England; the other, a 
charming Arab, a beautiful little horse, and one 
that elicited rapturous admiration from Miss 
Birch, when it was brought to Mr. Brady's for 
me to try. I had the supreme happiness of a 
canter on the course, beside her and Mr. Brady ; 
and when she said she would like to ride the 
pretty creature, could I hesitate longer ? 

"What shall he be called. Miss Birch?" I 
said ; " WiU you be godmother? " 
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" Let ine see," said the young lady, looking 
round, "it must be something original ! " 

"Do you take sugar and cream?" asked 
Richardson, who had brought her a cup of tea, 
from the " Chota Hazree " table- 

" Thank you, Mr. Richardson ! That will do 
delightfully! 'Sugar and Cream' will be a 
perfectly original name, I think. It will just 
suit him; will it not, Mr. Mountrivers ^ " 

I smiled assent, while the " syce " led away 
" Sugar and Cream " (a dark bay horse with 
black points, be it observed). How could I 
even think of that bony grey again ! But there 
was one terrible drawbax^k to my satisfection, 
and it disturbed me all breakfast-time. I had, 
of course, become possessed of the money my 
cousin had brought with him to set him up in 
India, a not extravagant sum, but quite suffi- 
cient to purchase a good horse, and all other 
necessaries. I had, however, when we touched 
at Madras, obtained a bill on England for £50 
of this money, and had enclosed it to my father, 
"as a tribute of cousinly regard," I said, "for 
his deceased son," adding, with the cunning 
my duplicity had taught me, I did not wish 
this to be named to "my own family," as I 
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feared they might resent my thus, even inci- 
dentally, acknowledging a connection they 
-wished to ignore. The money remaining to 
me was hardly sufficient to pay for my furni- 
ture and buy the cheaper horse. I was in great 
perplexity, and when the dealer came for his 
answer, I confided my dilemma to Richardson. 
" I have spent some of the money my father 
gave me, ^^ I said. 

" Not play^ I hope, — ^you must not begin 
with that, Moimtrivers," he said, shaking his 
head; and then, having apparently discharged 
his conscience of his duty as Mentor, he pro- 
ceeded to explain to me, that the horse-dealer 
was in no hurry for payment ; a few words to 
the man confirmed this, and I was left the 
happy possessor of " Sugar and Cream," of the 
sum of money which I should have paid for 
the grey, and which I at once discovered I 
wanted for a hundred purposes, and of my 
first Indian debt. 

At the end of a week I was settled in Cal- 
cutta as though I had lived there for months. 
Richardson and I shared a very comfortable 
bachelor establishment. He took me to call on 
a number of people, who formed the " society " 
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of Calcutta, and we were asked out a good 
deal. 

Everywhere I met the beautiful Rosa, — 
more beautiful daily, as it seemed to me. The 
Bradys were very kind to me, and invited both 
Richardson and myself, often, to their house. 
I should have been jealous of Richardson, but 
that I found out that his affections were bestowed 
elsewhere, which, however little it made me 
think of his taste, certainly helped to cement 
our friendship. However, the mother of his 
Dulcinea was neither as agreeable nor as hos- 
pitable as Mrs. Brady, so he was obliged to 
content himself with chance meetings, on the 
course, or at parties, and an occasional morning 
visit, while I revelled continually in the sun- 
shine of Rosa's smiles, arranged flowers for 
Mrs. Brady morning after morning, in the 
verandah, and offered my shoulders as a pedestal 
for Minnie, evening after evening, beside her 
mistress's piano. 

Meantime I was not idle over my work. 

The ambition that had goaded me into a 
crime, was neither dead nor dormant. I pro- 
mised myself, I should so rise in the world, and 
make the Mountrivers' name so famous, that 
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all the lustre, which any of its lawful possessors 
had ever shed on it, should pale before this. 

"Then, one day," — so I used to dream — 
"may I not be so great, so high, that I may 
no longer need that name? " I imagined my- 
self saying to my adopted father — " Tour son 
died years ago ; will you retain me, with my 
well-earned honours, in his place, or shall I 
carry my fame, wealth, and titles to aggrandize 
that family of relations whom you have always 
despised ! " And so, with a stem, earnest will, 
I let not even the vision of Rosa's golden curls 
come between me and my work, and so quickly 
mastered the native language, and other rudi- 
ments of my profession, that Mr. Brady was 
much pleased with me, and told me he had 
written as much to my father I My own cor- 
respondence with the Mountrivers' family was 
constant, on their side at least, though my let- 
ters at this time cost me an effort, and were 
rather short, and far from detailed. Frederick 
had told me he was a careless correspondent, 
so, especially, with the ready excuse of pre- 
occupation in my studies, much in this way 
was not expected from me. Mr. Mountrivers 
wrote seldom, but very fondly; especially. 
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when he heard jfrom Mr. Brady of my success- 
ful application, he sent me a few lines of affec- 
tionate praise, which were like a dagger to my 
conscience. 

My sisters^ so I schooled myself to call them, 
-rJuana and Flora,— were my untiring corres- 
pondents. In those days, postal communi- 
cation with India was not what it now is ; but 
every mail brought me a letter from one or 
both girls, and, although at first it was a dis- 
tasteful task to read and answer them, after a 
time the charm and interest of these letters 
grew on me, when I had little else to interest 
or charm. 

Flora's letters were, as I used to say to my- 
self, in those first days, "useful;" fiill of 
lively descriptions of family events, and notice 
of persons and places, with whom I had need 
to be familiar. Juana wrote more on abstract 
subjects, — ^much of what she read and thought, 
and, sometimes, as she grew older, very 
earnestly of the duties of my new life. " She 
is more like an angel than a girl," Frederick 
had said to me one day, of his younger sister ; 
and, even then, vile and selfish as I was, those 

7 * 
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pure words of heavenly wisdom touched my 
heart. 

Next to. the great feith that was the main- 
spring of her life, and the Church she held to be 
the interpreter of God's will to her, she loved 
her brother, — Gloved me ! 

I did not like to think of that, and soothed 
my conscience by the assurance that I had 
spared her a heart-break by my deceit. 

And Margaret, — ^what of Margaret? 

Improbable as it may seem, my attachment 
for her, though thrown into shadow, still con- 
tinued. I still intended to marry her, and 
indulged in some little sentimental allusions to 
the subject, when in attendance upon Miss Birch. 

My senses were enchained and subjugated 
by that brilliant girl's charms, but I never, at 
that time, seriously contemplated the possibiHty 
of her becoming my wife. I had no intention 
of acting like a villain in this case, and if I 
did indulge in the luxury of a few Tegretful 
sighs, now and then, that "adverse fortune 
should have given me to another," that was, at 
this time, the extent of my infidelity. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The fourth month of my Indian life com- 
menced. Mrs. Brady wished to give a large, 
semi-out-door party, a sort of entertainment at 
that time not common in Calcutta, and all our 
energies were taxed to the uttermost to perfect 
the arrangements. The house was to be thrown 
open, both it and the garden profiisely decorated, 
and the whole was to be terminated by a ball. 

I had been present at a garden f^te at Lady 
Sedley's, and made such good use of the hints 
I picked up there, that I was appointed, by 
common consent, master of the decorations. 

Such hard work it was! especially at the 
last, when the interest of those imgrateful fair 
ones in my progress seemed to flag. Mrs. 
Brady declared herself unfit to bear any more 
fatigue, or she would be unable to receive her 
guests, and begged me to do my best without 
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her, while Rosa actually pronounced the whole 
thing a " bore," when, panting and perspiring, 
Richardson and I repaired to the breakfast- 
room, on that last morning, and Mr. Mac- 
donald, cool and comfortable, laughed at our 
grimy appearance. 

That odious man ! how I disliked him ! and 
how I soothed my outraged feelings by the 
remembrance that the Commissionership affair 
was at last settled, and now he must go, as I 
returned to my weary task of erectmg a floral 
arch, in the avenue, under the burning sun. 

All the floral and green ornamentation had 
to be done on that last day, or it would have 
faded, and we had been at the work since day- 
light. 

No commander of a panic-stricken army 
had ever more trouble in keeping his men 
together, than I had that day. 

Native servants hate two things with a great 
hatred, — one, anything new of any sort, — ^the 
other, a stranger exercising delegated authority 
in their master's house. 

On every excuse, or without any, my assist- 
ants dropped away ; cord, knives, and scissors 
vanished miraculously; the people sent to 
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find them never came back, and others, sent 
after them, in turn disappeared^ Then the 
whole party became seized, suddenly, with 
insatiable thirst, and had, continually, to absent 
themselves to "drink water" — a process which 
a Hindoo or Mussulman does not accomplish in 
less than half an hour. 

Richardson was busy indoors, and Mr. Mac- 
donald volunteered to help Miss Birch to dress 
the flower-vases. Mr. Brady, unfortunately? 
had a special piece of office-business that day, 
and could not come home till after midday, so 
I had to work single-handed. 

At last I finished it. Very beautiful it 
all looked when done, — the verandahs and 
porch a mass of palm and plantain leaves, with 
orange boughs in fruit and blossom, and rich 
coloured flowers, peeping out amongst them; 
and my arch, a perfect triumph of taste, I 
thought. I could not go into the house for 
tiffin, but just ended all in time to gallop back 
to my quarters, have a bath, and re-appear 
dressed, as the company began to assemble, at 
half-past five. 

All carriages had orders to set down their 
burdens at a particular spot, firom which the 
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guests walked up to the house, passing under 
my archway. 

This regulation was enforced, till, at the 
moment of my arrival, from a back entrance, 
the carriage of a Calcutta magnate stopped, and 
the ladies within alighted. Then the magnificent 
coachman, desirous of asserting his superiority, 
and scorning the admonitions of Mr. Brady's 
chuprassees, who bade him turn round, as the 
other carriages had done, whipped his steeds 
into a dashing trot, and rushed under my arch- 
way, and round the other side of the drive. 
The head of the barouche was up, and it 
caught in the side of the arch. Down came 
my morning's work, and I reached the steps 
just in time to see the carriage sweep along, 
bearing a coronet of creeping boughs and blos- 
soms, and to hear Mrs. Brady, in well-bred 
reply to the apologies of the mistress of the 
villainous coachman, declare she hated floral 
arches, they always reminded her of a school 
feast ! Nevertheless, she was vexed at the blot 
the ruin caused in the appearance of the gar- 
A^r, f™ T \^r^,.A Jig], ag^ Richardson if it could 
ay; but the servants were, as 
iously glad to make as much 
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delay as possible, in the removal of the debris, 
and I felt that Mrs. Brady was vexed with me, 
though it was not my fault. 

I had promised myself a dance with Miss 
Birch that evening, but when I asked her, her 
card was full. I had a frightful headache, 
from the sun and my day's fasting. When, at 
last, I got something to eat, I could take 
nothing but several glasses of champagne, 
which did not improve my head, and, after a 
feeble attempt to join in the gaiety around 
me, I went out to look for my horse. The 
syce had taken him away, as I had told him 
he would not be wanted before midnight, and 
it was now but nine o'clock, so I walked 
home. When I got there, I was so exhausted 
I could scarcely creep into bed. I was roused 
from my first heavy sleep, by Eichardson's 
joyous voice in the next room, trolling out the 
tune of the last galop he had danced, and I 
did not sleep again, for, just as I was falling 
into a dose, soon after sunrise, my servant 
brought me a handfal of letters — the English 
mail ! The one I opened first, with a strange 
mixture of feelings I could not fathom, was in 
Margaret's handwriting. 
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After I bad broken tbe seal, I could not 
summon courage to read it, — my head swam, 
and my hand shook, and, with a cowardly 
effort at delay, I got up, and walked across the 
room, to call my servant to bring me a cup of 
tea. Then I returned to the bed, where my 
letters ky, coUected them all, and put them on 
a table near the window, all the time holding 
the open messenger of my fete in my hand. 
Suddenly, I felt I must know all at once, and, 
with a shai'p thrill, as of a hot iron in my heart, 
I plunged into it. 

The first thing I knew was, that I was fi-ee ! 
Margaret would not marry me, and I gave a 
great gasp of relief, for the toils that Rosa 
Birch had woven round me, had strengthened 
terribly during the last few days. 

Then, as I read her letter, imploring me, for 

the sake of all that good men value, to retrace 

my steps, and undo the sin I had done, and 

then, supposing her arguments might have no 

weight, the solemn "farewell for ever," joined 

to the assurance that she considered her pro- 

y sacred, with which it ended, 

t failed me, and I actually wept 

self-loathing and regret. 
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My poor fiither's letter, — ^those few sad, 
respectful lines, thanking the kind young rela- 
tive, who had taken suchLerest in li lamented 
son, for his goodness to that " poor, dear boy," 
and generosity to himself^ — ^the heart-broken 
tone of the whole, — ^the mourning paper, — ^all 
sharpened and added stings to my feelings. 

The letters of the Mountrivers' family were 
cast on one side, and (my head throbbing as if 
it would burst) unable to drink the tea my ser- 
vant brought me, I threw myself, once more, 
upon my bed. At breakfast time Richardson 
came to see what had become of me, and I said, 
truly that I felt very ill. He said I had " over- 
done it, yesterday," and that I had "a touch 
of fever," and, after writing a note to the doc- 
tor, to ask him to visit me, he told me he was 
sorry he should have to leave me for a few 
days. He had been invited to join a prolonged 
pic-nic party, or hunting excursion, on which 
also, some ladies were going, and his charmer 
among them. He really was, I am sure, sorry 
to leave me, alone, in my sickness, but his own 
doming pleasure was uppermost in his mind, 
and I was glad when he was gone. 

There I lay, three weary days and nights, — 
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the monotony of my life only broken by the 
doctor's visits, and the recurrence of the hours 
appointed to take the odious stuff he sent me. 

I had plenty of time for moral reflections, 
and good resolutions, no doubt; but I do not 
know that such are, in real life, the fruit of 
sick-beds nearly so often as some people think. 

While my fever lasted, the pains in my head 
and limbs occupied my mind, pretty much to 
the exclusion of anything else, and, in the 
interval which took place, on the second day, I 
was too weak and depressed even to think. 

Nevertheless, through all my physical pain, 
my mental unhappiness made itself felt, as an 
ever-present thing. 

The utter, life-long desolation, which my se- 
paration from my own femily entailed on me, 
presented itself to me, now, as it had never 
done before, when I looked at these, the last 
letters from them I must ever expect; the 
affection my fiither had ever shown me, from 
childhood — Clara's devotion — ^the priceless j ewel 
of Margaret's love; and, on the other hand, 
the new friends, for the sake of seeking whom, 
I had made this sacrifice, and rendered myself 
the contemptible being, as which Margaret's 
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words, gentle though they were, seemed to 
brand me. What did those fnends care for 
me ! Which of them even thought of asking 
after me, now, while I lay sick. 

Such bitter thoughts passed often through 
my mind, during my more collected hours, 
but, if they inclined me, now and then, to wish 
the past undone, the good impulse was too 
weak to prompt me to the action which should 
amend the wrong. 

My second fit of fever was shorter and 
slighter than the first; the quinine began to 
do its work, and, after the fever left me, I 
felt much better, though still very weak. 

It was evening, and I had ventured into the 
verandah, for a little fresh air, sitting, with my 
head in my hands, feeling very lonely, as I 
watched one carriage after, another, whirling 
past the end of the garden, on their way to 
the course. 

It had just crossed my mind how much I 
should like a drive, when one of these carriages 
turned into the gate, and, before I could rise, 
it had stopped close to me, and I saw it was 
Mrs. Brady's. - She and Miss Birch were in it. 
I came forward, with an apology for the state 
of my toilette, but Mrs. Brady stopped me. 
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" No, of courae you are not prepared for 
vUitorB, poor fellow! but we could not help 
coming. We only heard just now, you had 
been ill, — we thought you had gone with Mr. 
Richardson; you naughty, naughty boy, not 
to send to tell me you were ill!" and, as she 
spoke, she got out of her carriage, and taking 
both my hands, forced me to sit down again. 
" I am going to take care of you, now I have 
found you out, I assure you ! Do you think you 
can bear a. quiet drive? And then you must 
come back with us to Garden Reach, to your 
old room, till you are quite, quite well. I have 
the doctor's orders to this effect. Will you 
order your servant to take over your things, 
and we will sit here tUl you are ready." 

Cutting short, alike my apolo^es for my 
rough bachelor's den, and my thanks, she 
seated herself, with Miss Birch, in the veran- 
dah, and I retired to dress, and to give the 
necessary directions to my servants. 

My English letters still lay on the table. 
; them into a drawer, and, with them, 
J away all thoughts of their contents, I 
out to join the fair women waiting 

made me, in spite of my remonstrances, 
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take a back seat in the carriage, and, after a 
drive, carefully measured so as not to overtire 
me, brought me to that delightful home, where 
I enjoyed all the honours and glories of an 
invalid, Mrs. Brady petting me, as she might 
have done a pretty boy ; Mr. Macdonald 
receiving a savage "snubbing" fix)m Miss 
Birch, when he asked when I should be at 
work again, and even Minnie not allowed to 
disturb me by her forwardness. 

At the end of the week I returned home, 
quite well again; well physically, but morally 
in a condition of gratified vanity, and absurd 
self-laudation, that must have been a pitiable 
sight for my good angel, if, indeed, I still 
possessed one. 

I had no doubt on the subject of my feelings 
for Miss Birch, and I believed that all obstacles 
were cleared away from my suit, by Margaret's 
refusal of me. 

A large ball at Government House, the last 
of the season, took place a few days after my 
return home, and there I appeared, strong in 
my seK-esteem, and determined to assimie, 
openly, the place to which I felt I need but 
tispire to attain,— of Rosa's favoured admirer. 



■ 

I 

■ 

I 
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All went well, — other pretenders to Miss 
Birch's smiles fell back before me; indeed, I 
remarked, now, very forcibly, what had often 
struck me in a less degree before, that she wa.s 
not usually the object of any particular or 
marked attention of this sort. I had con- 
cluded that most men felt themselves unworthy 
of her, and so retired, helplessly, from the 
pursuit, as they did this evening, leaving her 
much alone with her own party, of whom I 
proudly made one, and allowed no timidity to 
stand in my way. 

Once or twice I doubted whether this con- 
duct of mine was agreeable to Mrs. Brady, 
but, when I handed her to her carriage, she 
was very gracious, and asked me to come to 
" Chota Hazree," the next morning, or rather, 
a few hours later, on the day already begun. 

Sleep was in-^o^ble duLg J inf^L; 
somehow, I felt that coming visit must be big 
with my fate, and at the earliest moment 
courtesy allowed, I presented myself in the 
verandah, at Garden Reach. 

Mrs. Brady was alone, reclining in her 
"chaise lougue," calm and fresh -looking as 
ever, in spite of last night's dissipation. 
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We talked of the ball, and of all sorts of 
things, and then I a^ed after Miss Birch. 

« She did not go to ride this morning," said 
her sister, " she was tired." 

I murmured something about her being so 
universaUy charming, it must fetigue her. 

"Yes," answered Mrs. Brady, in the same 
gentle tone, "she has great spirits; I shall miss 
her dreadfully, when I have to part from her." 

A pause ensued, caused by the appearance 
of the "Mallees," with their garden-baskets; 
and, during these few moments, I rapidly 
asked myself, what could Mrs. Brady's last 
words mean? 

Had she called me there, that morning, to 
probe my "intentions?" I had heard of such 
things, and, though I knew that the women 
who practised them were not of the stamp of 
Mrs. 'Brady and Miss Birch, still, if I had, 
indeed, excited a very ardent affection in the 
breast of the younger lady, her sister might 
be wiUing to do anything, rather than risk her 
happiness, if she thought I needed encourage- 
ment to speak. 

Then Mrs. Brady turned smilingly back 
from her flowers, and continued, — " You know, 
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• 

of course, that my sister has been engaged to 
Mr. Macdonald for the hAt year, and now the 
Commissionership affair is arranged, I suppose 
the marriage can be delayed no longer, — I must 
let her go;" and she gave a little sigh, and 
then went on, — "Is not that a lovely rose?" 
handing me one she had just taken out of the 
basket, and smiling away, that cruel mercUess 
woman, as though she had not, and did not 
know she had, just planted a dagger in my heart. 
How I got through the rest of that inter- 
view, I never knew. I made a desperate, but, 
I fear, altogether futile, attempt to seem unhurt, 
— blundered and stammered some apologies 
about a promise I had made Richardson to 
return early to breakfast, — ^received a grateful 
soft pressure, in adieu, from Mrs. Brady's 
white hands, which seemed to me like the coils 
of a hateful serpent,-aiid, striking my spurs 
deep into "Sugar and Cream," I galloped I 
neither knew nor cared where, till my horse 
and myself were utterly tired out, when I went 
home, and vented my temper on the wretched 
menial who attended my toilette, in a manner 
that would have wrung teai*s from any advo- 
cate for black human nature. 
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When I saw Mr. Brady, in the course of my 
duties, that afternoon, he asked me if I would 
like to enter on some more active work, up 
country. 

"Mr. Breadalbane, the Commissioner of 
Rajah- Nuggur, wants another assistant;" he 
said, "and I consider you quite fit for the post, 
if you like to try it." 

" I am very thankful to you, Mr. Brady, for 
your — ^your — consideration;" my pride broke 
down utterly, and made me say that, and my 
voice nearly broke down, too. 

"All right," he said, cheerftdly, kindly 
hying his hand on my shoulder; " I think you 
wiU like the change. Calcutta is not the place 
to give scope, either to your energies or your 
abilities, at your standing in the service, though, 
some day, we shall have you back here in 
high office, I doubt not, if you go on as you 
promise." 

To his thinking, I believe, the work of the 
State, and its rewards, were sufficient balm for 
every conceivable species of human ill. 

I found that I should have to leave Calcutta 
immediately, and nothing loth, I returned home, 
and commenced preparations for my journey. 

VOL. n. 8 
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As I turned over my things, I came upon 
the letters received by the last maU, and sat 
down to read Margaret's over once more, and 
to think. Should I not go back now? Mr. 
Brady would, I beHeved, befriend me, if I told 
him all — save me from disgrace, and get me 
some employment, away from Calcutta, even if 
he could not continue me in the service to 
which I now belonged. How fer my good 
genius might have prevailed, I know not, had 
I not been interrupted by my servant, with his 
account, which he asked me if I had leisure to 
settle. 

I had, during the past few weeks of gaiety, 
entirely neglected all considerations of economy. 
I knew that Richardson and I lived moderately, 
and T thought it followed that we must be living 
cheaply; I had yet to learn to what extent 
native servants can make the simplest establish- 
ment cost enormously, without laying them- 
selves open, at any one point, to proof of over- 
charge. 

The total of my servant's bill was shocking, 
and, if paid, would leave me without means of 
proceeding on my journey. Besides this bill, 
several smaller accounts, from various trades- 
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men, lay on my table. I tried to question 
a few of the most prominently unfeir items in 
the servant's bill, but, for each, a plausible 
excuse was ready, and all I could do was, to 
tell the man to wait till I had spoken to 
Richardson. As I went to look for him in his 
room, the first thing I saw in the verandah 
was the unwelcome fiice of the horse-dealer, 
who had sold me " Sugar and Cream." I had 
quite forgotten the debt, and was becoming 
desperate, when a happy thought struck me,— 
he should have the horse again, deducting what 
was feir, for the use of him which I had had. 

But when Richardson and I, together, pro- 
posed this, we found it did not at all suit the 
dealer. He was very polite, but firm; he 
wanted his money, and nothing else. 

"What am I to do?" I exclaimed. 

Now I must do Richardson the justice to 
say, if he had helped to mislead me into this 
scrape — at least, had omitted to exercise such 
Mentorship as Mr. Brady had trusted him to 
do, — ^he was not altogether to blame. 

He was, himself, excessively careless in 
money matters (I am sure Mr. Brady did not 
know this), and his family were rich people, 
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and sent him help. He fancied nune were the 
same, and never believed, at the time he helped 
me to buy the horse, on credit, tiiat I should 
not get the means 'to pay for it, by amply 
writing to my fether. 

Now I had resolved never to take a penny 
from Mr. Mountrivers; it seemed absolutely 
necessary I should keep to this, to retain the 
smallest shred of my own self-respect, and so 
I repeated, despairingly, — "What am I to do?" 

" You must get it firom the Agra Bank," 
said Kichardson, and he expMned the process 
to me — one with which he was practically 
iamiliar. A Mend of his, for whom he had 
lately performed the same office, willingly con- 
sented to join hiTTi as my security, and they 
introduced me to the bank-manager, as candi- 
date for a loan. There was no difficulty in 
the matter. I had to insure my life, and, after 
appearing before a surgeon, who pronounced 
on my 'sound health, a few papers were to be 

aicmprl. nnrl nil -nraA dnnf^. 

i, I believe, my first 

them, that I had shut 
id me; henceforth, if 
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discovered, I was a felon, and, even worse, — 
Richardson and his friend would suffer in my 
behalf; so I burned Margaret's letter, and 
even my poor father's, liiough it was addressed 
to me as " Mr. Mountrivers," and set my face 
steadily towards the fixture, resolute never to 
look back again. 

I paid aU my Calcutta debts, with the money 
the bank lent me, and left Calcutta, in a 
Ganges boat, en route to Rajah- Nuggur. 

Before I went, I dined once at Garden Reach. 
I wished to have escaped this ordeal, but it 
would have seemed ungratefiil. Everjrthing 
there was as usual, — Mr. Macdonald not more 
demonstrative, in his attentions to his fiancee, 
than of old,— Mrs. Brady equally charming, — 
Miss Birch as beautiful as ever; but I felt it 
was all hollow. I did not let Minnie mount 
my shoulders that evening, but talked chiefly 
to Mr. Brady, of my fixture station, and my 
work there; and left early, with courteous 
thanks to Mrs. Brady for all her hospitality, 
and kind invitations, on her part, to come to 
them, when I should revisit Calcutta. 

I never saw them again. Mr. Brady is 
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long mnce dead, and his widow married an 
Austrian noblemaii, I believe. 

Rosa Birch is now Lady Macdonald. Sir 
Archibald Macdonald won his K.G.B. at the 
time of the mutiny, and retired to England, 
very rich, soon after. 

So ends this episode of my life. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Why should I inflict upon my reader a detailed 
history of this, my first Indian journey? 

Where is that special correspondent — ^where 
that lively limner of scenery and adventure — 
" from Bloomsbury to Benares," whose pen has 
not done this fio* better than mine can hope 
to do? 

One thing I began to learn before that 
journey was over, one which every subsequent 
year of Indian experience confirmed. 

Mr. Delplanque was right; and Mr. Brady's 
house at Calcutta was a dazzling exception to 
the rule of Indian life. 

True, my route now lay along the most 
frequented of Indian thoroughfares, whereon 
were more fiujilities of transit and fewer dis- 
comforts than in those days fell to the traveller's 
lot in every other part of the country; but 
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even so, I then first made acquaintance with 
the reaKties of privation and hardship, although 
not in the same degree in which I subsequently 
encountered them. To me, at that time, these 
were but excitements, not altogether without 
pleasure. I was young and strong, wearying, 
as I told myself, of the falseness of polished 
society, and eager for any change or adventure 
which might help me to forget the past. It 
is not to such as I was that the rough side of 
Indian life is ever rugged ; it is when we are 
worn down by sickness, weakened and ex- 
hausted, mind and body, that the absence of 
everything like English comfort is felt. Then 
each succeeding mile of the road, through 
some miserable desert, seems more tedious 
than the last; each pair of starved oxen that 
drag the disjointed bones of the unfortunate 
traveUer, whose infirmities forbid him to mount 
a horse, seem lazier than their predecessors; 
each dreary, dirty, d&k-bungalow, more dreary 
and dirty than all that came before ; and, day 
by day, the tasteless, hurriedly cooked, ill- 
served meals, more repulsive. In the course 
of such a journey, if much prolonged, and if 
undertaken with a slenderly furnished purse. 
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do we appreciate the full force of the satire 
conveyed in the words " Indian Luxury." 

How tenderly bred EngEsh women and their 
delicate children ever get through such ordeals 
at all, is a riddle to me to this day. 

But even in up-country Tiomes I found that 
luxury, or at least its better part, comfort, 
was a rare thing. A number of idle servants, 
who insist on being kept in such force, because 
they prefer sleep to labour, and who seldom do 
anything they can leave undone, together with 
various elaborate and costly contrivances, to 
reduce the thermometer in our dwelling-houses 
for several months in the year, if possible, at 
least, to 90°, do not constitute elysium, and 
form poor substitutes for the want of all that 
a very humble English home offers instead. 
Mr. Delplanque was right in every way. 
Persons in easy circumstances, of course, could, 
and did, obtain many of these exotic English 
comforts; but, to my astonishment, I found, 
that in spite of nominally large incomes, nearly 
every one I met was poob. 

Expenses of a femily at home, loss of salary 
during sick-leave to England, long, costly 
journeys, combined, perhaps, with early im- 

8 * 
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prudence, make three-fourths of Indian society 
actually poor; and, aa for such a manage as 
Mr. Brady's, I saw the last of that when I left 
Calcutta. 

It was nearly three weeks after that when I 
entered the district of which Rajah-Nuggur 
was the head civil station, and was informed 
by the peon at the d&k bungalow that by press- 
ing over an extra stage of twelve miles the 
next morning I should come up with the camp 
of my future chief, Mr. Breadalbane, returning 
from an official tour. I had received a letter 
fsxftn Mr. Breadalbane some days before, stating 
that I should find him in that neighbourhood, 
and he hoped I would join his camp. 

The regular daily marches had put both 

myself and " Sugar and Cream " in too good 

condition to care much for an additional twelve 

miles, — it proved fifteen — on the whole about 

the plucky little Arab got over it 

heart, and when the white tents 

ce showed us that our work was 

[ walked him in the last mile. 

Qtlemen were standing outside the 

tde up, watching a very handsome 

appeared slightly lame, being 
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trotted up and down, and examining the in- 
jured leg. 

One of these came forward to meet me, and 
I knew, intuitively, it must be Mr. Breadal- 
bane. 

Mrs. Brady had spoken of him as " a most 
agreeable man," and so he certainly appeared 
to me. Though he held a high appointment, 
and was, I knew, well up in the service, he 
looked young — not a grey hair in his black 
curling locks, nor a wrinkle on his pleasant^ 
handsome face. 

He welcomed me with a peculiarly charm- 
ing manner, and called an attendant to take 
my horse ; but, as he did so, I saw he glanced 
at the animal critically, — so did all present, 
and I felt a glow of pride as I saw how ap- 
proving was the verdict. 

"What a fine animal!" said Mr* Breadal- 
bane; "he shall be well taken care of till your 
own people come." "Cassim," to the syce 
who was holding the lame horse, " give ' Mon- 
soon' to some one else, and see after this horse 
yourself. Has he carried you all the way from 
Aumlapora this morning <^ You, too, must be 
tired;" and, after another admiring glance at 
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" Sugar and Cream," my host led me into the 
largest of the cluster of tents. 

A table, covered with official papers, stood 
at one end of this tent, and, at the other, one 
laid for breakfest, on which were some news- 
papers and cigar-cases, while several easy chairs 
were placed in cosy positions near. Two large 
greyhounds and a Scotch terrier rose as we 
entered, to survey the new comer, and, after 
being reassured as to my respectabUity, re- 
turned, stretching themselves, to the deer and 
leopard-skin rugs spread about the floor. The 
tent-poles were hung round with powder- 
flasks and hunting accoutrements; guns, rifles, 
and spears stood in the comers, and between 
the kanats was a stand of saddlery, by which 
sat a man polishing a bridle. 

I was installed in an easy chair, and the cup 
of tea I preferred to stronger beverage, brought 
of the very best, in a twinkling. 

" You have just time for a bath before break- 
&st," said Mr. Breadalbane ; and a servant con- 
"■ "■" "■ "le to his dressing tent close by. 

I returned to the larger tent, where 
cquaintance with the rest of the party, 
ant of Mr. Breadalbane, older than 
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myself, named Edward Brown; Captain Hal- 
kett, of the revenue survey ; and the Civil 
Surgeon of Rajah- Nuggur, Dr. Walters. 

The breakfiist (the hour was nearly that of 
luncheon) was excellent, and none the worse 
to any of us that the china off which we ate 
was somewhat cracked, and of various colours, 
and the rest of the appointments in keeping. 
I had heard somewhere that Mr. Breadalbane 
was aa embarrassed man, one so heavUy in- 
debted that, however high his salary, he must 
always be poor ; but, as I looked round, I 
thought he wanted nothing he could desire. 
A good cook, brisk and wUling servants, fine 
horses and dogs, a few chosen Mends, and the 
free jungle, and its pleasures, spread before 
them. It was the acm^ of enjoyment of 
bachelor life, "very fer superior to all that 
hollow glitter in Calcutta," I said to myself — 
" Such be my chosen lot ! No more wasting 
of my life in silk-furnished boudoirs among 
silly women ^ " And I stretched myself in my 
easy chair, lighted another cigar, and patted 
the large greyhound with a wicked wish that 
"Minnie" were there at the moment to test 
his powers. 
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The day was not spent in idleness by all 
the party. Mr. Brady had told me that Mr. 
Breadalbane was a clever public servant ; and 
I, that day, tctok my first lesson in district 
work. 

Soon after br^ak&st the tent was opened to 
a crowd of natives; and, as one after another, 
the cases were disposed of, my admiration for 
the mingled acumen and urbanity of my chief 
increased. 

" Now shall we have a look at the horses?" 
he said, when the last fat baboo had waddled 
out of the tent, and while his servant appeared 
with brandy and soda-water and cigars. 

That was the order of the day in Mr. Bread- 
albane's camp — "a look at the horses" — a never- 
feilJTig resource, and never-cloying enjoyment. 
My early life had taught me much about 
horses and dogs ; I rode well, and was also a 
^r shot ; so I had no feeling of inferiority on 
these heads to depress me among my new com- 
panions. 

I enjoyed the next few days infinitely with 
marches, shooting as we went 
he novelty of Indian tent life, 
mniona were enthusiastic about 
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horses, and " Sugar and Cream " won universal 
admiration. 

Brown proposed that I should enter him for 
the approaching races at Rajah-Nuggur, and I 
caught eagerly at the idea, and at his pro- 
phecies of success. 

The Doctor and Captain Halkett left our 
party the evening before we reached Rajah- 
Nuggur, but Brown and I accompanied Mr. 
Breadalbane home. He had invited me to 
spend some days with him, till I could settle 
myself, and Brown was asked to breakfast, 
and to attend to some official work afterwards. 

When I entered the breakfest-room, which 
was arranged much in the same feshion as the 
large tent, — ^it was empty ; and, sitting down, 
I took up a newspaper from the billiard-table, 
which filled -half the room. I was roused by a 
slight rustle, and, looking up, I saw a lady 
entering by an opposite door ; a tall, dark 
woman, dressed in black ; thin — oh, so thin ! 
and so very, very plain, I thought. Her figure 
was gaunt and angular, her complexion sallow 
and colourless, and her eyes, though they were 
speaking at times, when she looked up, seemed, 
when at rest, down-cast, and, as it were. 
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quenched. The <mly beauty she ever could 
have possessed, her massive black hair, was 
sprinkled with grey, and arranged with so 
little pretence of art, or thought of grace, that 
it had no charm. 

For one moment I thought she was an 
English housekeeper — only for a moment — 
for she came forward with a bearing that, all 
wanting in ball-room graces as it was, spoke 
of gentle blood. 

She spoke to me, and her voice was sweet 
and clear, though there was something — ^not in 
its tones, nor in her words of greeting — but 
something I could not describe that made me 
feel, when I heard it, as if she could see 
through me, and knew all about me. 

" You joined Mr. Breadalbane at Moodhie," . 
she said. " Had you a pleasant march?" 

I replied with some commonplaces, and Mr. 
Breadalbane and BroiVn coming in, we sat 
down to breakfast. 

"I see you have made Mrs. Breadalbane's 
''■*"""™*"nce," said the former, " so I need not 
■ you." 

the meal proceeded, the conversation 
7 between we three gentlemen. Mrs. 
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Breadalbane sat behind the tea things, occu- 
pied therewith, cold and silent. Once only 
she was moved to life, and then it was with 
such a glow and flush that it told of hidden 
fire somewhere beneath. It was when the 
post came in and brought the English mail. 

My letters addressed to Calcutta did not 
reach me till a day later ; but Brown had one, 
and Mr. Breadalbane several, and his wife one, 
from which, as she opened it, with eager, 
quivering fingers, dropped several sheets, 
scrawled in various stages of childish hand- 
writing. I could not help seeing this, as I sat 
next her, and noted how her colour came and 
went at the moment; but the quenched look 
returned to her fece directly afterward, as she 
glanced at another sheet she had drawn from 
the envelope, and then at her husband, who 
had flung two of his letters, which looked omi- 
nously like tradesmen's bills, from him, and 
was opening the newspapers. He put out his 
hand for the sheet which his wife held, and I 
passed it on to him. 

It had a column of figures down either side, 
and he impatiently turned it over to look at 
the bottom. 
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An angry expression broke from him as he 
tossed it back to her. 

"Confound those people, and their bills!" 
Then, handing me a newspaper, *' Your letters 
are sure to come to-morrow or next day, 
Mountrivers. We seldom get all our mail 
here on the first day. May-be when you have 
been in India some years longer, and have, 
like me, a lot of school-bills to pay at home, 
you will find your corre^Mmdents quite punc- 
tual enough ! " 

He said it laughingly ; but I felt it wounded 
his wife in some way- 
Then we talked of the political and sporting 
news in the papers, and Brown and I had a 
short, but interesting conversation about the 
beginning of "Sugar and Cream's" training 
for the races, to which, to my surprise, I 
fencied Mrs. Breadalbane attended ; and then, 
breakfest being ended, the lady left the room, 
and Brown and I went into the outer verandah 
for a cigar. 

" So you did not know the Commissioner 
ried?" said Brown. "Is she not a 
to him? He is such a jolly good 
tut she is awfid, — strong-minded, and 
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all that sort of thing, you know, and as proud 
as if she were Queen of India, though she had 
not a rupee when he married her. She was a 

Miss ;" and he mentioned the well- 

known name of one of the old Anglo-Indian 
houses which had furnished that country with 
statesmen and soldiers from the days of Clive. 

Mr. Breadalt)ane's approach put a stop to 
my not flattering comment on his wife's ap- 
pearance, and, when we had finished our cigars. 
Brown accompanied hiin to his office. 

There was no work for me to begin, that 
day, so I sauntered round to the stable, saw 
my horse, and then returned to the house, and 
went into the drawing-room. Mrs. Breadal- 
bane was there, seated at one end of the large 
room with a table by her, on which were her 
morning's letter, a few books, and a work- 
basket, with some roses in a vase beside it. 

A feeling of repugnance to her and her sur- 
roundings, and an involuntary mental contrast 
of tibem wilii the drawing-room at Garden 
Reach and its inmates, came over me. The 
ftimiture of the room was neither new nor 
elegant. It had once been handsome, no 
doubt, but had lost its freshness, and looked 
stiff and heavy. 
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Of ornament there was none, and of com- 
fort less. " What a woman she is," I thought; 
" How different her sitting-room is to those 
parts of the house where her huahand rules I 
I like a woman to surround herself with what 
is elegant and pretty, or, at least, comfortable ; " 
and I thought of Mr. Breadalbane's snuggery 
at the other side of the house, into which I 
had been introduced that morning. 

She looked up and spoke to me as I drew 
near, and, though my first impulse had been 
to secure a novel and make good my retreat, 
politeness compelled me to sit down, when 
asked. 

Then I saw that she was darning stockings! 
I did so hate to see women coarsely employed. 
I had ever hated it; and Margaret and Clara 
used always to do their mending and darning 
in my absence, to humour me, and reserve 
some more pleasing work for the hours when I 
was at home. 

But a woman of Mrs. Breadalbane's portion 
J — ;_^ jjgj, husband's stockings, publicly, in 
m drawing-room! It was intolerable, 
itated me excessively. Could not the 
ive been performed by a native servant? 
er depraved taste made her do it herselfi 
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why did she not put down her work, and cover 
her basket, when I entered? 

I soon learned, by sad experience, of the 
effects of the united labours of dhobees and 
dirzees on my own choice " Balbriggans," how 
useful a lady's fingers employed in such a 
work would be ; but it was not till long after, 
and by degrees, that I imderstood why Mrs. 
Breadalbane did not hide the stockings, on my 
approach, — how to have done so, would have 
been more foreign to her nature, than to repair 
the hose of the fortunate Archibald, in her 
drawiDg-room, to Rosa's. 

I actually blushed for Mrs. Breadalbane, as 
I sat down opposite her ; but she did not blush 
for herself, but began to talk to me in a quiet, 
unembarrassed manner, and with her clear, 
bell-like voice. And yet she was a lady, — that 
feded woman, sitting in her plain blax^k dress, 
in that hard, imlovely room. The hands that 
deftly drew exquisitely even stitches through 
those hateftil stockings, though too thin for 
beauty, were fine and delicately shaped,— there 
was no refinement wanting there, nor yet in 
her words, nor in the intellect they told of. I 
began to be mterested in her conversation, in 
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spite of myself, when, suddenly, after a few 
seconds' silence, which followed a discussion on 
some book on the table, she said, — "I must 
change the subject, Mr. Mountrivers, to one of 
which I have been thinking much since break- 
fast-time; — do not let Mr. Brown persuade 
you to train your horse for the races." 

"Why not?" I asked. 

" Because,— excuse me, — ^if you have not 
any fortune to depend on besides your pay, you 
cannot aflFord to race; you will get into debt, 
and you Httle know what that means in this 
country. It means the paralysing of every 
great and good thing you would do all your 
life, — ^it means exile from England — separation 
from your dearest ties; at last" — and there 
rang such a note of piteous music through her 
voice, — " such a change in yourself and your 
own nature, through the bondage, that, though 
you may know in your heart the idea is false 
and mean, you learn to look on money as the 
one thing on earth to be desired." She spoke 
these words so earnestly, looking straight in 
my face, my eyes fell before hers. Was not 
all she said true, already, in my case? Had I 
not, even now, a debt standing, like some 
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angel of darkness, guarding, with a fiery 
sword, the avenue by which alone I could 
return jfrom the path of falsehood? 

"Forgive me," Mrs. Breadalbane went on, 
"for speaking to you so freely. I know, as 
you cannot, the expenses racing will involve 
you in, and how little adequate to them you 
will find your pay. I speak to you, as I could 
wish some one to do to one of my own sons, 
in the same circumstances. Is your mother 
living, Mr. Mountrivers ? " 

Oh, how glad I was I had not to tell a lie 
then! I believe, had either my own poor 
mother, or Frederick's, been living, and the 
other dead, I could not have uttered the 
necessary falsehood. 

An insane impulse came over me, even then, 
to tell this woman all, — ^an impulse which so 
terrified me, that I replied vaguely and shortly 
to her further questions about my family ; and, 
after a little more talk about the racing, almost 
promised to give it up. I said as much to 
Brown, that evening, not, however, revealing 
that Mrs. Breadalbane had spoken to me on 
the subject; but he guessed something of the 
truth, for he said, — 
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"One would think you had been taking a 
lesson firom Mrs. Breadalbane, about the ex- 
penae of racing,-she hates the sight of a 
horse, and sulks so, because he keeps them. 
Is she not a detestable woman?" 

I had to think of the stockings, to enable me 
to give anytliing like m absent, with a good 
conscience, and, even then, I only said I could 
not judge of her yet. 

" Well, but I can, and I tell you she is; she 
spoils the house ; I never go there when I can 
help it, for I know she dislikes me." 

I, too, had guessed as much as this, but 
without surprise, for I, myself, was not much 
attracted by Mr. Edward Brown ; though I was 
still boy enough to be led away by his airs of 
knowledge of the world, and of a sporting life, 
to join in his pursuits. 

He now set himself to prove that the training 
and racing of " Sugar and Cream" would be a 
very inexpensive process, if undertaken under 
his directions; and that the sum of money I 
was sure to win, would not only reimburse all 
my outlay, but leave me a gainer. 

I yielded to his arguments, and, some days 
afterward, I was settled in half of Brown's 
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house, with " Sugar and Cream " in the stable, 
undergoing a system of high training. 

The next two years of my life are not 
pleasant to recall. 

True to my resolution to avoid ladies' 
society, I called on none of those at Rajah- 
Nuggur, except Mrs. Breadalbane ; neither did 
Brown. 

Mrs. Breadalbane was out on the day I called, 
and I did not seek her again, till I dined there 
at a formal party some weeks afterward. I 
was frequently asked, at first, in a friendly, 
unceremonious way; but Brown told me it 
was " awfully slow," so I pleaded pre-engage- 
ments, and the invitations ceased. 

The one redeeming point of my existence, 
during these months, was my oflBlce work. 
No ridicule from Brown and the congenial 
spirits into whose society he had introduced 
me, no lassitude after the late hours we habi- 
tually kept, had power to check my official 
exertions. 

It was, 1 suppose, owing to this assiduous 
attention to my duties that Mr. Breadalbane 
never interfered with any of my other pro- 
ceedings, never even gave me a word of ad- 

VOL. IT. 9 
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vice to keep me from that facile descent on 
which I had entered. 

He was always firiendly and agreeable, took 
great interest in my racing affairs, and I liked 
him verjr much. 

Meanwhile my debts increased steadily. Of 
course I had to buy another horse to replace 
" Sugar and Cream" while he was in training. 
I meant to be very economical here, and selected 
such a nice pony, that, after 1 had had him a 
month, it was decided to be "a sin" not to 
enter him for the " tattoo " race. So he went 
into training too, and I bought a cast trooper 
to ride, and when I accompanied Mr. Breadal- 
bane on a district tour I had to get another 
pony, as one horse was not enough on the 
march. This district tour was the beginning 
of all my stable troubles ; the races had come 
off shortly before ; the "tattoo" had lost; but 
"Sugar and Cream" won; and great, on that 
occasion, was my triumph, and that of my 
friends. 

It is true that the sum gained was not large, 
and a great deal of it went in a reward to the 
jockey, and a champagne tiffin which Brown and 
I gave on the occasion ; but this did not signify. 
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I was assured that my future winnings must be 
immense; for I must bet on the horse next 
time, and also on the tattoo, which must ymx 
then, as it was only an accident which pre- 
vented his doing so last time. 

I took the advice of my friends, and, when 
I went out with Mr. Breadalbane, Brown pro- 
mised to look after my horses. 

While we were absent, a station at some 
distance from Rajah-Nuggur challenged our 
cricket club to meet them at an intermediate 
place for a match. 

Brown was one of the best players, and 
could ill be spared, so Mr. Breadalbane, 
when applied to, granted him the necessary 
leave. 

I did not feel quite easy in my mind about 
the horses ; but Brown wrote that he had left 
a most trusted syce of his own in charge of 
the stable. 

I need not dwell on a catastrophe the reader 
anticipates. Brown's trusty syce got drunk, 
and "Sugar and Cream" escaped from the 
stable, galloped all over the station and 
sprained himself severely ; nor was this all ; 
neglect had evidently been rife in the stable 
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Ixjfore the accident, for I found the pony very 
ill^ and he died the same week. 

My friends assured me ^^ Sugar and Cream ^' 
would recover. Mr. Breadalbane was one of 
the good prophets ; and he had the horse up to 
his own stables, and took a world of trouble 
about him. 

In the course of my visits to the horse, I 
several tunes stayed for break&st, and thus 
met Mrs. Breadalbane again. 

I expected something of triumph in her 
manner toward me, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to find instead the most true sympathy. 
I could see that, without many words said, 
she was really sorry for me ; and I felt, in 
return, fer more kindly towards her than 
of old. 

At one time my poor horse got better, and 
we aU hoped he would soon recover; but then 
we found it was all in vain. Had he not been 
in such high training at the time it might have 
been otherwise; but as it was he might be 
ridden again, but never to go fast, or be trusted 
even for my ordinary work. 

I sold him to a native for a small sum. I 
cannot even now bear to think of having done 
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this ; but I had no choice. My creditors were 
pressing, and I could not afford the luxury of 
shooting the poor, fidthfiil a.niTna], that owed 
his destruction to my folly. The chain of 
debt was fiistened securely round my neck, 
and I must bear my bondage. 



CHAPTER IX. 

As I read over the preceding pages, I am con- 
scious that I have not said enough of Mr. 
Breadalbane to give the reader a &ir idea of 
the man. I have said I liked him, and so I 
did. He was very good-natured to me ; but I 
had not known him long before I found out 
that he was thoroughly selfish. 

As long as the companionship of any one 
was agreeable to Mm, and he was not caUed on 
to make any sacrifice in behalf of his friend- 
ships, nothing could be more delightful than 
he was ; but, cross his interest, or his pleasures, 
by ever so little, and you would find, under 
that polished exterior, a heart cold as ice and 
hard as adamant. 

The worst thing about him was his treat- 
ment of his wife. He behaved very ill to her ; 
worse than most people knew, for he cared too 
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much for his own ease and popularity to pro- 
voke the loss of either by overt acts. 

She had married hun when very young, and 
had then, I believe, been less patient and long- 
suffering than when I knew her; for her uncle, 
an old general officer, from whose house she 
had married, had interfered, and wished her to 
leave her husband. This she had steadily re- 
fused to do, and, once having so elected, she 
never, by word or deed, implied that her life 
was not a happy one. 

They had a number of children, to whom 
she was devotedly attached, and now that they 
were all away from her in England, the one 
labour and object of her lonely life was, so to 
stem the torrent of debt, that at times threat- 
ened to engulf her selfish, extravagant husband, 
as to provide funds for the education and com- 
forts of these children. 

AU this I learned, by degrees, while I Uved 
at Kajah-Nuggur; and at first, I must allow, 
my sympathies were not whollj'' with Mrs. 
Breadalbane. Certainly, I have never seen, 
before or since, a married pair so singularly ill 
suited to eaxjh other; and he might have been 
very different with a more congenial partner. 
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*Mr. Brcadalbane was, as I have before re- 
marked, a clever public servant. There was 
nothing about him to make a first-rate man; 
but he possessed talents of the second order 
in a high degree. Had he been unembarrassed, 
and married to a woman diflFerent from his wife, 
he was the man to have enjoyed living in 
gracefiil style, showing forth his good taste in 
his carriages and entertainments, and having 
his manage cited as the most imexceptionable 
in that part of India. 

Circumstances having put this out of his 
reach, he sought scope for those energies which 
did not find their place among his dogs, horses, 
and selfish pleasures, in the excitement of 
official life. He possessed a brilliant and ready 
pen, and thoroughly enjoyed a war of repartee 
with some troublesome secretary or rival com- 
missioner, in which he generally came off vic- 
torious. He also enjoyed his power and popu- 
larity among the natives of his district. 

His winning maimers helped him much here, 
and he was very kind, and, on the whole, very 
just to them. 

The drudgery of the office work was left 
chiefly to his assistants; but I never saw an 
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office where there was so little drudgery. Mr. 
Breadalbane had a wonderful art of doing bril- 
liantly the work he liked, and proving that 
what was distasteful need not be done at all. 
I suppose it was done somehow, for no defici- 
encies were to be seen. I know I got through 
a good deal of routine drudgery from time to 
time, and it did me immense good ; but I 
always felt after my work had passed under 
Mr. Breadalbane's eye as if it had been accom- 
plished solely by his directions, and was the 
produce more of his brain than my own. 

Brown was very lazy ; and often got fright- 
ful "wiggings" on this score; and I knew I 
was a favourite with my chief from the con- 
trary cause. 

Some months after the loss of my horse, all 
of us at Rajah- Nuggur were thrown into a state 
of excitement at the continual daring depre- 
dations of a body of well-armed dacoits, or 
plunderers, who had taken up their abode in a 
neighbouring range of hills, descending at in- 
tervals to ravage the villages round. 

Less vigorous measures having failed, and 
the civil authorities finding their power un- 
equal to cope with the ofienders, Mr. Breadal- 

9 * 
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bane requested that a detachment of Irregular 
Cavaby should be placed at his disposal^ and, 
accompanied also by his own local police force, 
he set out, resolute to dislodge the bandits 
from their haunts, and crush them at once, and 
effectually. 

To my great delight, I received orders to 
accompany him. I was, by this time, quite 
sick and tired of Brown's ideal of amusement, 
and my purse no longer admitted of free 
indulgence therein, had I been so disposed. 
I had liately been trying hard to dispel the 
weariness of my leisure hours by the study of 
Persian; but the acquisition of an Eastern 
language is not very satisfying intellectual food. 
I was becoming a victim to ennui, and rapidly 
learning to dislike India exceedingly, when this 
expedition into the mountains came to relieve 
the tedium of my life. 

Like everything else Mr. Breadalbane did, it 
had a very strong spice of pleasure about it ; 
and was so uncommonly like a very well 
organized hunting-party, that I think none of 
us could have enjoyed it more, had it really 
been such. 

The scenery was wild and beautiful; the 
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season, — ^the glorious Indian cold weather ; the 
game we pursued, just so dangerous and so 
cunning as to keep the excitement ever alive ; 
but we soon discovered the difficulty was to 
find our quarry. 

I need not tell of all our felse scents, and of 
how many times we were led out of our way 
by spies, who either wished to deceive us, or 
were themselves deceived. 

One day, after we had been for nearly a fort- 
night engaged in this fruitless search for the 
bandits, Mr. Breadalbane received information, 
on which he believed he could rely, that they 
were at a place eight miles from the spot 
where we then were. He had, the day before, 
detached from our party, a jemadar of the 
district police, a man named Syud Meer Ali 
Khan, with twelve horsemen, to reconnoitre a 
neighbouring pass, and these men were, by 
agreement, to rejoin us here. Delay was out 
of the question ; but it was necessary to depute 
some one whom we could trust, and whom Syud 
Meer Ali could trust, to guide him after the 
force ; and I was left, with half-a-dozen men, 
not over pleased with my lot, to perform this 
duty. 
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I spent that evening sketching about the 
neighbouring glades, and was exceedingly glad 
when, at nightfall, the jemadar appeared. 

His horses were tired, so we could not, as I 
had wished, go on at once; but, before day- 
break next mommg, we were in the saddle, 
and pressing on, hopmg to overtake our main 
body before they should have any fighting. 

Syud Meer Ali and I rode side by side along 
the tangled jimgle-path, which was too rough 
to be passed over at any quicker pace than a 
brisk walk. He was relatiag to me some 
stirring experiences of campaigns he had gone 
through against the " Pindarrees," when, as 
the increasing cold and clearing light heralded 
sunrise, a faint bleating, close in fix)nt of us, 
was heard. 

The jemadar reined in his horse, and raised 
his hand to stop the men behind. No one 
uttered a word, and in less time than I have 
taken to narrate it, there came roimd a turn of 
the path, concealed by the thicket on either 
side, a man, carrying a matchlock, driving two 
goats, and a fine-looking young woman following 
him, with a large bundle, evidently containing 
flour, on her head. 
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Meer Ali Khan was on his feet in a second, 
and had wrenched the gun from the man's 
hand ; the woman threw down her bundle, and 
tried to escape, but a sowar forced his horse 
through the jungle and stopped her. She 
trembled a little, as her captor led her back to 
us; but stood up straight, and in a defiant 
voice, said she and her companion were peace- 
ful villagers, caiT3nng food to their own homes, 
— ^why should we molest them? However, the 
jemadar had the man firm in his grasp, with 
his own weapon so unpleasantly near his head, 
that the poor wretch was calling out for mercy, 
and saying he would guide us to the men we 
were looking for, if we would spare his life. 

The woman looked at him contemptuously, 
and then changed her tone. 

" As he has told you," she said, " what is 
the use of further lies ? / will show you the 
road." 

"That she will not," whispered the old 
jemadar to me ; " she must be secured, or she 
will betray us." 

" You will not hurt her ! " I exclaimed. 

"Not I," he laughed; "only take care she 
does not hurt us." 
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We took her apart, aiid questioned her; but, 
though she expressed great willingnessj to tell 
U8 dl, I could see the jemadar was right ; so I 
consented that, her hands being tied, she should 
be entrusted to an old sowar in the rear, having 
given my promise that she should not be hurt, 
only retained a prisoner, as long as we found it 



On this she gave loose to her tongue, and 
scolded us all, so furiously that I was glad to 
escape from the noise. 

Our male prisoner was more tractable. He 
was in a state of abject terror; and I was 
obliged to refresh him out of my brandy-flask, 
before he was fit to be our guide. 

The robbers were, he said, lying in a ravine 
about two miles from us. They had been 
there for some weeks; but had managed to 
have our party constantly misled. He was 
not one of their number, but an inhabitant of 
a hill-village which befriended them, and was 
carrying them food, according to daily custom, 
when we came upon him. 

were thJrty-ax of them, all 
iieaded by the leader who had 
3wer at defiance. 
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One of Meer Ali Khan's men had fever, and 
had remained at a village where he was the 
day before ; and the horse of another had since 
cast a shoe, and was lame ; so we had only six- 
teen men available, and the jemadar and I had 
a brief consultation as to the advisability of 
an attack. 

Our hesitation was, however, short, — not 
one of our little band could have borne to let 
the prey, so near us, slip through our fingers 
again, and we should have dared it had they 
been ten times our number. 

The guide was securely tied between two 
troopers, and ordered to advance, with an 
assurance that any treachery on his part would 
insure the discharge of a musket at him on 
either side. 

Thus we proceeded, far too slowly for our 
wishes, — ^now tearing our way through a dense 
thicket, — ^now scrambling over the stony bed 
of a dried mountain torrent. At every turn 
the woman from behind would scream out : — 

" He is misleading you ! You had far better 
trust me!" Then she would revile the man 
in noisy tones, in their own patois, which none 
of us could understand ; but he said, — 
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^^She is calling me names, because I am 
leading you the right path, where their scouts 
will not see us." 

All of a sudden he stopped on the brow of 
a hill thickly clothed with jungle. 

" They are beyond that rock," he said. 

The jemadar and I, with half our men, dis- 
moimted, and crept behind the bushes, down 
the broken path to the rock he pointed out. 

There we could see, in the dell just beyon4, 
the smouldering embers of a fire, and grass 
beddings, ear/en pot, and ^ ^>.S^.f 
little value, marking the site of an encamp- 
ment ; but no human being was in sight. 

We returned to our men, and calling the 
guide before us, questioned him, with a severity 
that left him little hope in prevarication. 

He did not at once tell the truth; but he 
evidently did so at last, when one of the guards 
clicked his musket near his. ear. 

He assured us the bandits were only gone 
on a plundering expedition, to a short distance. 
He knew where they were going, and by what 
route they would return; but he thought, till 
now, they had been back ere this. He called 
to witness the truth of his story, the food he 
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had been carrying to them, and the bedding 
and earthen pots before us. If we pleased, he 
would guide us to meet them. 

Of course we pleased; so T looked to the 
priming of my pistol, an old duelling pistol I 
had bought from Brown, — those were not the 
days of revolvers ; and we set out once more. 

For upwards of a mile our path lay along 
the rocky bed of a dried nullah, which was 
most painful riding, then through bushes again, 
and, at last, we emerged into the open plain, 
where, after proceeding some distance, we 
crossed a running stream, and then, a quarter 
of a mile in front of us, we descried the ban- 
dits, coming along at a wolf's trot, the leader 
and a few others on ponies, but most of the 
party on foot, all laden with plunder. 

As soon as they saw us, they evidently con- 
sulted together, and scanned our appearance; 
and then they cast away their heavier bundles 
of plunder, and began to run. Had there been 
any bush near, they must all have escaped; 
but we galloped on, passed the scattered bun- 
dles, and neared them rapidly, — ^the fugitives 
Kghtening themselves more and more, and 
flinging their valuables behind them as we 
approached. 
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Then the leader, and a few others, made a 
stand; they let loose their ponies, formed a 
circle, and fired on us as we charged them. 

It was all over in a few minutes. The 
leader and some more were slain, several 
wounded, and a number of prisoners made. 

Two of our poor fellows were knocked over. 
Syad Meer Ali Khan had a narrow escape, — ^a 
bullet passed through his "puggree;'* and I 
had my right arm gashed and broken by a 
matchlock-ball. I did not know how much I 
was hurt, till the fight was over: and, half 
laughing at the jemadar's importunity that I 
should have my wound bound, I urged him to 
pursue the fugitives, trying to raise my arm, as 
I spoke, to indicate the direction. A horrible 
pain thrilled through me at the moment; I^ 
turned sick, reeled in my saddle, and knew 
nothing more for a time. 

When I was a little recovered, I tried to 
mount again; but I had lost too much blood, 
and could ngt sit on my horse. 

A small party was despatched to take Mr. 
Breadalbane the good news of our victory, and 
bring back means for my transport, and for the 
secure custody of our prisoners. 
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The hours of that long day and night, before 
they came, seemed very weary. 

I remember it all now; first, the terrible 
thirsty day, when it seemed as if the pitiless 
sun would never set; and then, the bitter, 
biting cold, as I lay awake imder the starlit 
sky, writhing in my agony, and listening to 
the groanings of the wounded prisoners near, 
and the howls of the jackals, which seemed to 
chide us for not dying quickly. 

Syad Meer Ali Khan did all he could for 
me; but how I missed Christian voices and 
English hands, I never can tell. 

Before ten o'clock next morning, however, 
my English Mends were with me. 

Mr. Breadalbane was kindness itself to me ; 
— ^truly concerned at my mishap, and full of 
praises of my successfal exploit ; the larger 
half of which, however, I assured hiin, he 
should bestow on the jemadar. 

The doctor set my arm, and they carried 
me into Rajah- Nuggur as comfortably as they 
could ; but the pain that even the slightest move- 
ment caused me was intense, and the road we 
had to traverse rugged in the extreme. 
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I was delirious before we reached our jour- 
ney's end, and continued so for several days. 

When I again became conscious, I iraa in a 
room in Mr. Breadalbaue'a house, weak as a 
child, and being nursed by that thin dark lady 
as if she had been my own mother. 

I should have been more ungrateful than 
was my nature, if I had not then liked Mrs. 
Breadalbane; but, during my lingering con- 
valescence, I learned that of her character 
which elicited my warmest admiration. 

Cold and proud before the world, those who 
knew her well, knew, that her life was a daily 
heroism, aU the greater that she never thought 
of it as such; entire abnegation of self could 
hardly go further than her's did. 

I soon discovered that the cheerless want of 
beauty in her share of her home, was far from 
being, as I had supposed, a matter of choice or 
indifference. She lived thus, because she felt 
that she had no right to spend an unnecessary 
rupee on herself. 

A friend, who had known her from her 
told me that she had been a brilliant 
an, and was passionately fond of music; 
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but, when Mr. Breadalbane left his last station 
for Rajah- Nuggur, she had sold her piano, and 
never bought another. Her husband did not 
care for music at all. 

Another of her tastes, given up for the same 
reason, was that of gardening. I found out 
that she knew more of flowers, and their 
culture, than even Mrs. Brady; but, as such 
things cannot, in India, be kept up — ^at least, 
certainly, not at a Commissioner's house— with- 
out special servants, she did not even boast of 
a flower-pot. 

When I learned to see Mrs. Breadalbane in 
her true light, I would have given a good deal 
to have set up a garden, and got her to advise 
and help me about it. I felt it might help to 
lighten and cheer the grey shadows of her life. 
But, alas, for being in debt ! I found, when I 
came to coimt the expenses attendant on the 
irrigation, without which nothing green could 
exist in that climate, it was quite beyond my 
means. 

But I must finish my sketch of this woman, 
whose friendship was, for many years, the pole- 
star and chief blessing of my life- 

Her capacity for friendship was most deep, 
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and she possessed such a peculiar and inexhaust- 
ible power of sympathy, and charity in its 
widest sense, that it gave to her character all 
that softness, which a superficial observer, 
noting only her severe dealing with herself 
might think wanting in it. 

This is but a feeble sketch, but I can make 
it no clearer, save to speak of the one virtue 
which especially marked her and singled her 
out, — ^that on which all the others turned, — 
her truth. 

It was in her society that I began to feel, 
with exceeding shame, that, with all my pride 
in my own good breeding and gentlemanly 
attainments, I was, indeed, very vvlgar. 

I do not mean that I ate with my knife or 
misplaced my Ks^ or even, like the hero of a 
novel I have lately read, spoke of Berkley 
Square. 

I did none of these things ; only I was trying, 
and had tried, all my life long, to seem what I 
was not. I valued people, not by their worth, 
but by their possessions, or their standing in 
the hsts of fashion, and therefore my own con- 
temptible inferiority weighed on me in the 
presence of Mrs. Breadalbane, as neither Lady 
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Sedley and her daughter, nor the fair sisters of 
Garden Reach, had power to make it do. 

When I say Mrs. Breadalbane was a truthful 
woman, I say but little of what I mean. I 
know hundreds of good women who would not 
tell a lie for the world, but I never knew 
another like her. In nothing, great or small, 
would she even so much as seem what she was 
not; her whole soul was ftdl of truth, and it 
shone about her like the rays round the sun. 
I do not say every one liked this trait of her's 
at aU times. I think we all have a weakness, 
now and then, for what is not quite real. Do 
not we men think it well that " chignons" and 
crinoline and smiles, at least, if not roses, 
should be put on to please us? The dearest 
woman I know, who is sitting opposite me 
now, would not wear a false curl or plait for 
any consideration, and would suflFer martyrdom 
before she would tell a lie ; but I know she can 
put on a smile she does not feel to greet me 
when there are clouds abroad in our horizon ; 
she will still cover over the stockings she may 
be mending at my approach, and she likes that 
I should wear a shapely front tooth in place of 
that knocked out of my mouth when I was 
pi It riding after a boar. 
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Mrs. Breadalbane was true altogether, and 
I think she had few friends ; but those she had, 
chiefly of the male sex, (women like the chig- 
nons and the smile) well nigh worshipped her. 

For myself, I owe to her more than pen or 
tongue can teU ; even the regeneration of my 
own soul in the waters of truth. Even then 
that new life began for me. The reader will 
say it could not be so, while I was still in the 
bondage of that huge falsehood which pervaded 
my very existence ; but it is the case neverthe- 
less. I had not then courage to cast away that 
lie; but I resolved that, leaving this behind, 
I would henceforth follow the path of light. 

The arguments the evil one had ever at 
hand for me on this subject were very specious. 
Were I now to confess, I could thus do no one 
any good, but would injure and wound a 
number of innocent people exceedingly. This 
was very true; but, even so, I think, as day 
by day in Mrs. Breadalbane's society, I learned 
to despise and hate falsehood more and more, 
I would at last have told her all, had I not 
begun to distrust, and even dislike, her hus- 
band. 

After our successful skirmish with the ban- 
dits he was, for a time, profuse in his promises 
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to me, and assured me tha,t he would use all 
his interest to obtain me promotion; "but," 
he added, " I do not wish to lose you ;" neither 
did I then want to go away from Rajah-Nug- 
gur; but I knew, and so did Mr. Breadalbane, 
that Brown had got the promise of another 
appointment, the incumbent of which was going 
to England, and I felt that I had reason to hope 
I should succeed him. 

It is true that the subject of Brown's ap- 
pointment was never mentioned, in so many 
words, between Mr. Breadalbane and myself; 
but I understood there was an implied promise, 
all the more so that I had forborne to ask for a 
vacancy in a neighbouring district, when Mr. 
Breadalbane said, " I do not wish to lose you." 
My feelings were, therefore, the reverse of 
amiable, when I saw Brown gazetted for his 
new post, and, in his place, the name of " George 
Harland." 

"He is a cousin of the Conamissioner's," 
said Brown; " I thought he would get it." 

George Harland! Could this be the son 
and brother of my fellow passengers ? 

After consulting the Civil List I knew it 

VOL. II. 10 
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was the same, and the knowledge was not 
agreeable. 

Perhaps he might forget me; but no! Mr. 
Breadalbane, who looked a little ashamed, I 
thought, when we first met after this, but who 
soon got over it, said to me, " Mr. Harland, 
who is coming to join us, says he knew you at 
Haleybury," and when Harland arrived at 
Rajah- Nuggur, and I was asked to dine at the 
Breadalbane's to meet him, he came up and 
spoke to me as an old fi'iend. 

George Harland might have been a hand- 
some man had not his eyes been set too close 
together, which gave a cunning expression to 
his face. There was also a self-satisfied air 
about him that did not prepossess me; but I 
had little leisure at that moment to think of 
him. 

Myself and my secret were uppermost in 
my mind. I felt that the latter was in fearful 
danger before those small, peering, cunning 
eyes. After dinner he began to talk to me of 
old times, and I spoke the falsehood I had 
planned. 

I told him of my illness after I left Hailey- 
bury, and said that it was a painful trial to me 
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now to meet any one I had known then, for 
that fever had aflFected my memory of previous 
events altogether for a time, and " still in part 
I remember you," I said, " as a person I have 
seen in a dream ; but only by degrees shall I 
recall the companions and events of our College 
days." 

He looked at me curiously as I said this, 
and remarked, " Wasn't it well for you that you 
passed your examinations before that?" 

I saw him glance at me now and then 
during the evening in a scrutinizing way that 
I did not like ; but I could not think he sus- 
pected the truth, nor I believe did he. 

Between this man and myself there gradually 
sprung up a concealed dislike that almost 
amounted to hatred. He was my opposite in 
many things. Rigorously careful in money 
matters, he was already becoming a rich man; 
but by such means, I felt it almost better to be 
poor. 

I do not mean that he was dishonest, but 
his stinginess, especially towards the poor 
natives, was very repulsive. He did not deny 
himself much he had a &ncy for, but his 
savings were effected in such matters as cut- 
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ting the price of a broken lamp-shade, or a lost 
article, from his servants' wages, reducing the 
gains of the miserable coolies or classics who 
served him on the march to the minimum the 
law would permit, and such like. 

He took Brown's share of the house I lived 
in, and we messed together, and in the districts, 
at first, marched together. 

I let him manage the housekeeping, and 
found a great increase of comfort, with dimi- 
nution of expenses ; but after a time I could 
not bear his meaimess. I have again and again 
paid some half-naked wretch, noisily, but in 
vain, claiming a few "annas" from Harland, 
the disputed sum, out of my own pocket; I 
have made up to the servants the money of 
which he mulcted them, and Harland grinned 
sardonically at such times, and despised me 
for it, while I really believe he depended on 
my doing this to help him to further exac- 
tions, which, if I had not made them good, 
might have irritated the sufiererg into com- 
plaint. 

After a few months I could bear it no 
longer, and removed to another bungalow. 

I believe Harland envied me Mr. Breadal- 
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bane's favour at first, but, after a little, he 
stood far higher than I did in the good graces 
of our chief. 

He used to flatter this gentleman in a man- 
ner I could not do, and I was disgusted to see 
how my steady, hard work, went for nothing, 
compared to his obsequiousness. I never knew 
whether Mrs. Breadalbane liked him or not. 
He was what she most dishked — a "humbug;" 
but I am not sure whether she saw through 
him. My reader will say she did not "see 
through" me. 

He was, in virtue of his cousinship, much at 
her house ; but I know he disliked her, though 
he took pains to hide it, and was in a great 
fright one day when he laughed at her before 
me, and I resented it indignantly. He affected 
to have been in joke. 

My life at Rajah-Nuggur was now far from 
pleasant, but my time there was drawing to a 
close. 

The Lieutenant-Governor visited Rajah-Nug- 
gur, during the hot weather after my bandit 
adventure. 

He stayed with the Breadalbanes, and Mrs. 
Breadalbane introduced me to him in, I fancied, 
a special manner. 
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Some weeks after he left us, I received a letter 
from his Honour's secretary, offering me the 
appointment of superintendant of a small "non- 
regulation" province, a long way from Rajah- 
Nuggur. 

The pay was not very large fof the post, 
but was a great advance on what I then had, 
and I should be much my own master, with 
one assistant, a young military man, under me. 

In an ecstacy of joy I rushed to tell Mrs. 
Breadalbane of my good luck; I saw she was 
not surprised, and I knew to whom I owed it, 
and thanked her warmly. She took both my 
hands, and congratulated me very heartily; 
but she looked sad, as she said, " I shall miss 
you;" and then I felt shame to be so glad to 
go away from her. 

Mr. Breadalbane was but half pleased, I 
think. I was very useftd to him ; but he 
could offer no objection, so I left Rajah-Nug- 
ffur after three years' residence, saying fere- 
well wiA . »ad heart to my kind Ss, but 
regretting no one else there except, indeed, 
old Synd Meer Ali Khan, between whom and 
myself had sprung up a friendship ever since 
the day we made that charge together. 



CHAPTER X. 

I DID not begin my march till after the first 
rain had fallen. For some days the climate 
was not agreeable, but then we ascended into 
a higher part of the country. The air was 
cool, and the scenery green and refireshing; 
at times when we came on hills or valleys 
(and then it was hotter) very beautiftil. 

Rain fell now and then, but not enough to 
embarrass me, or check my light marching 
establishment till one evening, when after 
many threatenings, it came down in torrents. 

I had long since left the high road, and the 
bungalows thereon, and been dependant on 
my tents ; but now no tent could stand in that 
driving wind, and, even could it have done so, 
the ground was so wet that it would have 
afforded a sorry resting-place. I pressed on, 
past my mud-logged carts and servants in 
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search of some shelter till I arrived at a rapid, 
rushing river, swollen fer over the ford, which 
forhade farther progress. I turned my weary 
horse into the wretched little village on the 
bank, and asked for shelter. 

A serai or caravansenu was pointed out to 
me— a shed under whose projecting eaves I 
picqueted my horse and walked withiu myself. 
It was already tenanted by a poor native 
fiimily who huddled into a comer at my ap- 
proach. I begged them not to disturb them- 
selves, and walked to and fro in the shed till 
my servant arrived, having floundered through 
the mud somehow with a few necessaries. He 
was an excellent servant, and it was wonderful 
what he did for me in a very short time. A 
change of clothes, the light of a candle, supper 
of giilled meat and unleavened bread, with a 
glass of beer, followed by a cup of hot tea. It 
■«™o *' Asiatic Luxury," and I was at peace with 

3 world after it. 
bed was wet through, but I got hold of 

pillow and rug, and, after seeing that my 
had been attended to, I stretched my- 

a the bit of table which had chanced to 

on the only cart arrived. The fires the 
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servants had lighted outside went out, one 
after another; the rain still fell in ceaseless 
torrents, and I slept. 

I was awakened by the noise of steps and 
voices without, and the light of a torch strug- 
gling in the storm. 

My servant, also roused, spoke to the bearer 
of the torch, telling him I was there, and he, 
in turn, spoke to some one outside. 

Then an unmistakeable English voice re- 
pUed, " A sahib here ? WeU ! he will let us in, 
I know;" and there walked, past the torch, a 
handsome soldierly-looking man, all dripping 
wet, from his moustachios to his boots, and 
carrying in his arms a beautiful sleeping boy. 

" I am very sorry to disturb you," he said ; 
"but my wife and children are out in this 
rain." 

Then, while I drew on my coat, and begged 
them to enter, there came in a little fairy-like 
woman carrying a heavy baby, and the big 
soldier, disappearing for a moment, brought in 
another elder boy, looking somewhat scared. 
He grasped his mother's hand, and bit his 
quivering lip, and tried to be brave ; but I 
could see that the poor little fellow was sadly 

10 * 
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put out. He was very wet, had had to walk, 
as I learned, from the spot where their travel- 
ling-carriage broke down to the serai, and the 
mmute his father, entering to speak to me^ had 
left him without, had been fuU of terror. 

They.were hurrying, by forced marches, to 
join the Artillery at Sursaye, the miUtary sta- 
tion near my future home. Captain Grantley 
told me their " gharree '! had lost a wheel just 
outside the village, and, worse oflF than myself, 
nearly all their servants and things had passed 
the river in front of us before the storm set in. 
Fortunately, the two younger children were 
not wet, and the small means of showing hos- 
pitality I possessed were at their service at 
once. 

The elder boy was undressed, and, rolled in 
my rug, shared my table with his brothers, 
while his mother was placed on the box, that 
formed my only other piece of furniture. My 
servant lit a fire, and prepared some tea and 
other refreshments, and also produced from 
some receptacle a large cloak of mine, in which 
her husband enveloped the shivering lady, 
placing some of her own wet garments beside 
the fire. 



^^ 
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I looked at her with astonishment. One of 
those sweet, fragile, blue-eyed, English girls, 
whom one sees in ball-rooms all in white, like 
snow-flakes, or as the cherished pets of some 
guarded home in the old country. 

Her big husband was tenderly solicitous for 
her ; he took off her wet shoes, and made her 
put her little feet into my clumsy slippers, and, 
as she wrung the water from her golden-brown 
hair, she laughed musically, but checked her- 
self* suddenly, lest she should wake her baby. 

We sat round the fire and talked all the rest 
of that night, and before morning we had laid 
the foundations of a friendship, warm and en- 
during as Indian friendships are. 

Their's had not been altogether a sunshiny 
lot, that poor Lieutenant of Artillery and his 
fairy-like wife. 

Somebody at home (I afterwards foimd out) 
had objected to the marriage, because there 
was no money on either side, and, by way of 
improving that state of things, the relations 
had held back from giving them any help. 

Sickness had come upon him, strong as he 
looked now, and entailed all sorts of losses 
and expenses. One child had died, and the 
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eldest girl was at school in England; the 
mother was not four-and-twenty. 

Now and then one meets some individual on 
whose devoted head all the fruits of official 
blunders seem to have descended, and poor 
Lieutenant Grantley was one of these. 

He had been sent from one end of the Ben- 
gal Presidency to another, and then back 
again, in the most reckless manner, at the will 
of some Commandant, who moved his officers 
about with as Uttle consideration as does an 
unskilled player his pieces on the chess-board. 

The waste of a poor man's little income, the 
hardships thus entailed on wife and children, 
are nought in the eyes of such persons, and 
now the unhappy victims were compelled to 
undertake their third long journey during the 
last eighteen months at this untoward season — 
had hoped, as I did, to reach Sursaye between 
the storms, and, like me, got caught in the 
heaviest rain that fell that year. It lasted 
three days, and during that time my admira- 
tion of Mrs. Grantley reached its height. 

She was a true soldier's wife; fertile in re- 
source, undaunted by danger and difficulty, 
and unmurmuring under privation. 



— H 
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It was a cruel ordeal for a refined English 
woman those three days with her children in a 
shed, separated from her servants and belong- 
ings, and forced to endure the company of a 
stranger ; but she bore it beautifully, and even 
when she retired behind the screen of ragged 
sackmg her husband got the villagers to erect 
for her use, to perform her toilette, came out, 
lookuig so fresh, and smooth and pretty, in her 
erst rain-stained garments, that I was full of 
wonder. 

She could even find time from her devoted 
care of her children to minister to our wants, 
and made me such a cup of tea as I had not 
tasted smce I left England, disarming my 
servant's wrath at this innovation of his pri- 
vileges by the way she asked him to fill the 
kettle. 

A cart, with a few of her things, arrived the 
next evening, and it was wonderful what 
luxuries she managed to produce for us after 
that. A clean cloth on our breakfest-table 
was not the least of them, and a pot of jam 
added considerably to our rather scanty com- 
missariat. 

During the second night, when we were all 
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asleep, a portion of the wall of the serai fell. 
Our watch-light had gone out. It was pitcli 
dark, and the confusion excessive; the native 
travellers, whom Mrs. Grantley would not allow 
to be disturbed for her, screamed loudly; but 
she was quite self-possessed. Indeed it was 
she who first found the matches, and lighted 
the candle. 

But a worse trial than temporary incon- 
veniences was in store for my poor friends. 
The horse Mr. Grantley had ridden, a beautiful 
and valuable charger, got inflammation on the 
lungs, and died, in spite of all that his master's 
skill and mine united could do to save him. 

Over and above his grief for the animal, rose 
the poor man's sense of the heavy loss it was 
to him, and, leaning his fece on his arm, he sat 
m bitter despondency, that even his wife, for a 
time, could not cheer. 

" It wiU ruin me," he said to me. *' I am 

already in debt, not, Heaven knows ! from my 

extravagance, nor from my wife's want of care, 

but from our terrible bad luck ; this journey 

ost us a fortune. We had to sell our kit 

urry at a heavy loss when I got the un- 

ted orders to march, and what we brought 
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with US has mostly been ruined by the rain. 
I had looked to selling this horse as the means 
of furnishing our house at Sursaye, and now 
everything goes wrong with us." 

How gently his wife won him from that 
-gloomy fit ; how she proved to him that they 
should want so little furniture at Sursaye after 
all, and told him how much they should pay 
of their debts "next month," once they got 
settled ; how she kept the children from being 
noisy at first, but when she saw he could bear 
it, sent his boys to ask him to play with them ! 
All this comes back to me when I think of 
those days of that squalid serai, with its drip- 
ping roof and mul-floor, the driving storm 
without, the shivering servants and animals 
under the eaves, the entire lack of comfort 
within, and that graceful presence shining 
among it all. 

When I read of Lucknow I thought of Mrs. 
Grantley. Long before that, she was at rest, 
away from it all ; but I remembered her, and 
did not wonder, when I read of the cheerful 
endurance of frail English women. I knew 
one who could have so borne with the noblest 
of them. 

When at last the rain ceased, and the river 
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became fordable again, we all proceeded on 
our journey, travelling in company as far as 
Sursaye, from which place my new station of 
Peeplode was only twenty miles distant. I 
stayed at Sursaye for a day, and then, with 
many promises of often seeing each other again, 
the Grantleys and myself said good-bye, and I 
set off for Peeplode. 

My assistant, Lieutenant Allen, came half 
way to meet me, where he had a tent pitched 
and breakfast ready, and we rode in together 
in the evening. 

I was very fortunate, I found, both in my 
new home and my companion. 

The place was extremely pretty, the house 
Allen and 1 shared very comfortable, the work 
of which there was plenty, to my taste, and — 
every one who has lived and worked in India 
will understand me, — ^we had a good set of 
natives round us. 

Ah ! those were indeed golden days, gliding 
imperceptibly into months and years, leaving 
behind only the trace of the honest work, each, 
as it passed, saw accomplished. 

There is less to tell of them than of a much 
shorter time, passing less smoothly. 

Ere long the congenial companion I found in 
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Allen had become a dear friend. Our official 
pursuits and interests were the same ; we read 
the same books, shared the same bivouac, shot 
the same tigers, and talked together of home. 
This was a less congenial subject to me than 
to him ; but I was learning to think of Flora 
and Juana as of sisters, and to welcome their 
letters as the only family link that remained to 
me. I believe there were times when I forgot 
I was an impostor. 

I did not forget my promise to visit the 
Grantleys at Sursaye. I went there, and found 
them settled in a small house, poorly furnished, 
which Mrs. Grantley beautified and rendered 
graceful by little feminine contrivances, while, 
month by month, she laboured at that Sisy- 
phaean task — ^the clearing of her husband from 
debt. 

I was very happy in being able, at this time, 
to serve my friend Grantley. 

There was a piece of engineering work to be 
done in our district, to the execution of which 
neither myself nor Allen were competent. A 
special officer was to be appointed. I named 
Lieutenant Grantley. The Government ap- 
proved, and for nearly two years we had him 
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and his wife with us in my districts, their head- 
quarters Peeplode. Mrs. Grantley was emi- 
nently fitted to be "the lady" in such a small 
society of gentlemen as we were. 

Utterly devoid of all modem fastness^ she 
possessed quiet courage and bodily agility, suf- 
ficient to enable her to join in many of our 
pursuits, united with a soft feminine element, 
that always must charm, whilst in her it was 
unmingled by one grain of affectation or false 
refinement, which could embarrass us or mar 
the jungle- wanderings we shared together. 

There was not all that uncompromising 
sternness which characterized Mrs. Breadal- 
bane's want of affectation, — ^a little artifice, a 
pretty dress reserved for the proper moment, 
the hiding out of sight of all that could jar on 
our tastes, — ^were not such things pleasant and 
gracious, and, in their measure, to be culti- 
vated? 

The pay-days were a real pleasure then, — to 
see how her cheek would flush with joy at the 
extra hundred or so of rupees that her husband's 
appointment enabled him to " pay away," was 
a great enjoyment. 

He left all things in her hands, that big. 
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brave, loving soldier; and he could not have 
left them in wiser or better, for I do not think 
even Mrs. Breadalbane beat her in self-denial ; 
though the way she managed to convert an old 
dress of her own into coats for the boys, before 
my very eyes, while we were living in tents 
together, disarmed me of aU weapons of sar- 
casm against women doing homely work, 
henceforth and for ever. 

Meantime I was slowly but steadily *^^ paying 
off" my own debts. 

I used to think that, when this was done, I 
should be happy ; but, as that time drew near, 
other troubles clouded my horizon. 

The Grantleys had returned to Sursaye, and 
I had been at Peeplode for some years, when 
the war tocsin was heard in the land; and I 
could not but S3nnpathize with Mrs. Grantley, 
when she told me of her fears that her husband 
would be taken from her. She could bear 
anything but that, she said; and then she 
went on to explain to me, how Harold, their 
eldest boy, was growing tall, and Captain 
Grantley (he had just got his promotion, pay- 
ing heavily to the regimental fund for the step), 
thought the child should go to England, and 
wished her to take all the little ones there. 
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" It will cost SO much," she added ; " and, if 
we can but live quietly five months longer, we 
may be out of debt." 

This was said to me on the occasion of one 
of my visits to Sursaye, and I could not get 
the matter out of my mind. 

I thought so often of Mrs. Grantley and 
her troubles, that, at last, being alone in my 
camp, not very far fi:om Sursaye, I resolved to 
ride in there, and see how things were going 
with my fnends. 

I had another reason, too, for going to see 
them; in some gorgeous picture-books, lately 
arrived, by order, fix)m Calcutta, more especially 
for my godson, the youngest of Mrs. Grantley's 
children; but neither were Harold and the 
others forgotten; so, finding room, with some 
difficulty, in my pocket, for various histories of 
bears, giants, &c., I set off. 

As I reached the entrance of the Grantley's 
compound, I met an acquaintance, who, stopping 
to greet me, asked me to breakfast with him. 

I said — " Thank you, I am going to Grant- 
leys ! " and, with a few words of commonplace, 
was passing on, when he stopped me. 

" Do you think he will see you?" 

** Why not?" 
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"Ah, 1 see you do not know! His wife 
died last night, and is to be buried this evening. 
It was fever ; only a few days' illness. 

Stricken, as by a terrible blow, I suffered 
the speaker to lead me to his house ; and there 
I spent the day, till the hour that was to see 
earth close on that beloved wife and mother. 

I can hardly tell what thoughts were upper- 
most in my mind during that day,— grief for 
the grief of that terribly bereaved man and 
his children, or envy of the spirit passed away 
from our little circle of troubles and struggles 
for ever. 

An orderly came with a bag of rupees from 
the paymaster's office, to my host, during that 
morning ; and, with an apology to me, he was 
soon deep in that distasteful monthly task, the 
" pa3dng away " of those scanty earnings. 

How I thought of her then ! How strange 
that " pay-day " should come, and find her all 
unmoved by its vicissitudes, — no more loving 
exultation if a little larger sum than usual of 
"the debt" could be wiped out, — no more 
quivering of the indignant nerves, under some 
mean and tm&ir reduction, practised by petti- 
fogging clerks, in the name of the Company's 
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Government!— no more anguish, either, over 
coming partings fiom husband or children,- 
no more dread of the war. All the same, now, 
to thee, gentle spirit, — thou hast passed on to 
thy rest, and left us, less worthy, to bear the 
burden and heat of the day. 






CHAPTER XL 

Sadly I turned my horse towards my camp 
again ; I had seen Grantley for a few minutes, 
but it was a very painful interview to both 
of us. 

We men are not, I think, of such comfort to 
each other, under troubles like this, as women 
are. 

As I drew near my camp, a sowar met me, 
with a letter from Allen. It was too dark to 
read the contents; but the man said he had 
been bidden to ride to me express, and I felt 
sure, as I held the note, unopened, it contained 
something of moment. I called for a light as 
I approached the tent, and read as follows : — 

"Dear Old Fellow, 

" Congratulate me ! I am in orders for 
field service — I am o£F to-morrow — ^hurrah! 
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Try to run in to say good-bye. I suppose I 
I may make over my work to Mohun Lall. 

" Yours ever, 

"Harvey Allen." 

They had talked of nothing else but the war 
at Sursaye ; all were going then, — either there 
or elsewhere. Must I ever be left alone in 
the world ! Then, turning to the servant who 
held the light, I spoke aloud, — " Saddle the 
pony ; I shall ride into Peeplode this evening." 

I found Allen in all a youth's fever oT excite* 
ment, before his first campaign. 

It sobered and grieved him to hear of Mrs. 
Grantley's death, but soon he was in the midst 
of his preparations again; soon he was gone, 
and I was left alone. 

The Government could not spare me an 
assistant in his place ; the appointment was not 
good enough for a civilian to care for, and all 
ike military men were wanted then. _ 

The empire of the Merchant Princes wa? 
passing into one of those great struggles, 
through all which her able servants steered 
her so skilfully, with work of clever brain and 
strong right arm, and lavished heart's blood 
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till they made her meet to be placed first 
among the jewels in a British Queen's diadem. 

Let those who wish to know what guerdon 
the sundvors received, read the English news- 
papers of 1859-60, and the despatches of Sir 
Charles Wood. 

The additional work entailed on me, by 
Allen's absence, was, at first, rather pleasant. 
It kept me from murmuring too much, that 
my lot, too, was not cast in with the combatants. 

In a few weeks, all the Mends I hiad at 
Sursaye were gone also, and a small garrison 
from another station had replaced them. They 
were all strangers, and I did not care to go 
near the place. 

Poor Grantley wrote me a few lines at 
parting. 

He told me he had sent all his children to 
England with a servant, and spoke despondingly 
of the little wish he had to return, himself, 
from the war. 

I worked away for a month or so longer, 
the monotony of my life broken only by the 
news of a doubtful victory or two that our 
troops had won, and, at last, something very 
like a reverse. 

VOL. II. 11 
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The climate was very trying that year; and, 
somehow, my work seemed to grow heavier 
than usual, and I felt so, so lonely, without 
one English face or voice near me. 

Then came a great victory ! 

The saluting gims from Sursaye boomed 
through my office at mid-day, and even my 
placid native writers were moved to excite- 
ment. 

In the evening the Grazette came in, and I 
read it all with those overwrought feelings, 
mth ^vhich men read such things. 

" It was a glorious victory," — decisive and 
complete, — the triumph of British pluck and 
discipline over a legion of enemies; it had 
added a province the size of an European 
kingdom to British India, and a glorious list to 
her roll of heroes. 

There was no list of casualties in that first 
Gazette, but it came next day ; and, sickening, 
I looked down it. 

What a galaxy of names it was! Lives, 

each one of which waa worth a king's ransom 

ation. I recognised many of them so 

lame, but soon I came to those I knew 

rly. 
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Killed — Captain Grantley, Bengal Artillery. 

Severely wounded- Lieutenant Harvey Allen, 
80th Bengal Infantry. 

Only wounded, — ^yes, but so severely, that 
he had to go to England to recruit, leaving 
behind him some weU-eamed encomiums on 
his conduct in the field, that rejoiced ray heart 
when I read them. 

Men were still scarce in those days, after 
such a drain on them ; so they gave me a native 
to help in my work, in Allen's place. 

My life was very sad and lonely then ; Mr. 
Breadalbane, with whom I corresponded at 
intervals, had also gone to England during the 
last year. I seemed to be left quite alone, but 
I knew that India must be my home always, — 
so I said to myself, — " England can never be 
anjrthing to me, — the shadow on my life has 
barred my return there for ever, and I must 
learn to make, my home in India." 

So I spoke, and tried, with the words, to 
banish those visions of English fields and 
woods, — those scents of wild flowers, and 
tastes of summer fi'uits, that wovld haunt me, 
even in my dreams. 

With more energy and determination than 
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ever, I plunged into my official work. Praise 
came to me unsought, for what I then sought 
was self-forgetfiilness ; but I could not be 
indifferent either to those praises, nor to the 
work to which they testified, — ^the daily ad- 
vancing civilisation and improvement of my 
province. 

Early and late I was at my work, — ^re-lighting 
the lamp, extinguished at midnight, long before 
day, to carry on those official correspondences 
which were the battle-field on which I won 
"my people's rights;" then in the saddle at 
sunrise, to oversee the progress of some new 
road, or tank, or building, — all day hearing 
petitions, and dispensing such simple, even- 
handed justice, as primitive people love. At 
last, one day, I was driven from my desk by 
shivering and headache; an attack of inter- 
mittent fever ; only that, I said — I had had 
several such lately; and the next day, free 
fi«n fever, though stOI with ..hrng U I 
sent for my office people, and did a fair day's 
work. 

The second attack came on earlier, and was 
sharper, than the last. It left me very weak 
and giddy, and in vain I tried to employ the 
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hours of intermission in finishing some half- 
written official letters. 

My hand would not hold the pen, for the 
fever was on me, far before its wonted hour, 
and this time with no intention of intermitting. 

A doctor was summoned from Sursaye, and 
for weeks I lay between life and death* 

Then, as I crawled back to life, they said, — 
"You must go to England at once;" and I 
obeyed. 

So enfeebled was I, that the physical miseries 
of that . journey to Calcutta, which I was 
obliged to perform in a palanquin, overpowered 
all other feelings at the time. The doctor who 
attended me helped me to sell my property, 
and regulate my aflFairs, as far as possible. He 
also wrote to teU Mr. Mountrivers of my com- 
ing; and, in something less than nine years 
after landing in India, I embarked again from 
Calcutta. 

I used to promise myself that, if ever I 
returned to England, it should be when I had 
made a name and a fortune, and could fearlessly 
avow my secret to Mr. Mountrivers; or else, 
if health demanded the change before that, I 
should run home incognito, and keep away 
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from my faimly, but never, never to enter that 
house as an impostor ; but now it was all done 
almost without consulting me. 

Mr. Mountrivers had written to me, fearing 
from the tone of my letters, that my health was 
giving way, and urging my return. This let- 
ter of his was read to me, by the doctor, at my 
bedside, and by him answered, as I said above. 

My quiet life at Peeplode had borne its fruits 
in one way, for I was at last out of debt, but 
that was all. 1 had voluntarily retarded my 
freedom from debt, by presents sent, from time 
to time, to my own father, and now I possessed 
little more than enough money to take me to 
England. 

Without the home Mr. Mountrivers told me 
was longing to receive me, I should have 
indeed been desolate, weak and helpless as 
I was. I had no power now to put back the 
honeyed cup from my lips, — ^those sweet sis- 
ters, whose letters had so long cheered my 
loneliness, — ^their father, who exulted over my 
professional success with such pride, — ^they 
were very dear to me now, those dreamland 
figures in the unknown home, and this was 
not the moment when I could give them up. 
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In answer to the money letters I had sent 
him, my father had, now and then, written me 
a few lines, painfully respectful and grateful, 
and it was very trying to me to read them. 

One of those letters, about four years before, 
was written on black-edged paper, and men- 
tioned that my generous help had come just in 
time to furnish comforts for the sick-bed of the 
writer's "poor little daughter, who died last 
week." 

Clara was dead then. As for Margaret, I 
had never heard of her since that farewell let- 
ter, but I had a kind of feeling she could no 
longer be in my father's house, or he would 
have mentioned her in some way. " Probably 
she is married long ago," I said to myself, 
when I thought of it ; but, a^ much as I could, 
I tried to forget her altogether. 

To ensure myself against detection at home, 
it was necessary I should repeat the deceit I 
had so successfiilly practised on Harland. 

I wrote to Mr. Mountrivers, by the steamer 
before that in which I myself left India, telling 
him that I grieved to say my illness had affected 
me a good deal mentally; especially it had 
shaken my memory, and I rather dreaded 
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coming among them all, because I found the 
things and people I had once known best, were 
now those who, at certain moments, most 
totally evaded my recollection. How I loathed 
myself as I wrote this letter, the reader may 
imagine. The reply met me at Malta, and 
was all I could wish. 

"Overwork, my poor boy, nothing else," 
said the writer,— " a few months of quiet and 
rest among us, 'which you should have had long 
ago, will soon restore you to health, in every 
way, I trust; and, till then, you may be sure 
of such tender consideration from your sisters, 
as wiU keep everything that might cause you 
pain, out of your way." He then went on to 
say, that he and his daughters had thought of 
meeting me at Southampton, but now they felt 
it best to receive me quietly at home. 



CHAPTER XII. 

It was on a bright spring morning, in the year 
1851, that I stood on the shores of England 
once more. There was unwonted activity, 
even on those active shores, then. 

"The Great Exhibition" was in all men's 
mouths, and my fellow passengers and myself 
congratulated each other on being just in time 
to see it opened. 

The day, which had been fine when I arrived 
at Southampton, and took my seat in the rail- 
way, changed to clouds and showers as the 
afternoon approached; and I shivered with 
cold, as, on reaching the terminus twelve miles 
from London, which Mr. Mountrivers' letter 
had indicated, I looked round for the servant 
he said was to meet me. 

" Bless you, Mr. Frederick ! Sir, it is your- 
self!" said a voice at my elbow; "So you 
don't remember old John ! Well, no wonder, 

11 * 
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seeing all the heathens you have been living 
among all these years, and lording it over them, 
too, master tells me, like a true Mountrivers. 
I hope I see you well. Sir?" 

I was prepared for this ordeal. I shook 
hands with John, re- assured hun as to my 
recognition of him, asked about my father and 
sisters, pointed out my luggage, and was soon 
ensconced in the handsome brougham, being 
trotted towards "home;" John on the box, 
pointing out this and that improvement, and 
change, as we drew near Sunningmere. 

It was a charming home, that of Sunning- 
mere, — half suburban villa, half something 
more. 

Mr. Mountrivers had, on his return from 
India, invested most of his savings, and all his 
own^^rivate fortune, in the purchase; and, in 
my eyes, it was a far more lovable and enjoya- 
ble residence than the grim family mansion of 
Mountrivers, where Sir Peter liked to drag his 
nephews and nieces, to hear lectures on "social 
position," for a month every autumn. 

I had not yet recovered my strength, and I 
turned very faint as the carriage drew up 
under the porch; but, by a strong eflPort, I 
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braced my nerves for what was before theiii. 
Then I was on the steps, and a handsome, 
greyheaded man had clasped me in his arms, 
and two beautiful girls were hanging round my 
neck, half laughing, half in tears. 

" Come, come, young ladies ! he is cold and 
hungry, and you will have plenty of time to 
kiss him to-morrow, — ^let him come in ! " said 
Mr. Mountrivers; and, one fair girl hanging 
on each arm, they led me into the drawing- 
room. 

Flora was a true Mountrivers, — very like 
Frederick, — ^very like me ; Juana was entirely 
diflferent. 

It must have been from the noble old 
Huguenot great-grandmother, of whom Sir 
Peter told, that she inherited those black eyes 
and raven hair, and the clear olive of her 
cheek, with the tiny stature, that formed so 
strong a contrast to us well grown Mount- 
riverses. 

Dear, dear Juana! No one on earth, except 
one, ever loved me as you did, and ill I repaid 
that love. Of all my remorsefol memories of 
the past, there is none that stings me like the 
recollection of the wound my crime planted in 
that pure young heart. 
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When we bad dined, on that first evening, 
there was a trying scene for me to pass through, 
in the entrance of those old servants who 
■would fain see "Master Frederick," fece to 
iace again. 

I was "grown," they said, and "become a 
fine, noble-looking gentleman," God bless me ; 
but my "face had not a bit changed, — they 
would know me anywhere," so they declared ; 
"nor my heart changed either," as I shook 
hands with each in turn, and they drank my 
good health, at my father's bidding; "and a 
handsome young lady for his wife," added old 
nurse, a sentiment xmiversally applauded, and 
then they withdrew. Mr. Mountrivers noted 
my sigh of relief, my wearied air, and forbade 
further excitement that evenmg. 

"You must keep Fred quiet to-morrow, 
^rls, he sdd; "I had some trouble in putting 
off my uncle Peter till the next day, when we 
are all to dine with him; but I felt we should 
be too much for the boy all at once, and you 
must not let him overdo it to-morrow." 

J must keep nurse away fix)m him," 
ora, "or she will talk him to death;" 
vertheless, I stole into nurse's room the 
ay, after luncheon, and encouraged her 
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to talk her fill; and thus I gleaned much 
information, on small family matters, that was 
invaluable to me. 

That dinner at my uncle Peter's! How 
strange it seemed, to be a welcome, honoured 
guest in that well-remembered house! How 
I nearly laughed aloud, when I thought of the 
horror that venerable gentleman and his maiden 
sister would have felt, could they have known 
the truth. 

"What are you laughing at, Fred?" said 
Flora. 

" At the likeness between aunt Maria and an 
old owl I had for a pet at Peeplode," I said; 
" look at her thus from one side. Flora ; the owl 
had tufts of feathers round its face, like her 
cap, — ^it is the most wonderful resemblance." 

Hold your tongue, you naughty boy, — she 
is looking at us ! It is very ungrateful of you, 
too, Fred, for she is very fond of you, and she 
has just told me she is going to give you a 
season-ticket for the exhibition, as she has done 
to Juana and me." 

"I beg her pardon," I replied; "I did not 
know that, — ^I will go and make the amende by 
being polite to her;" and I passed to the old 
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lady's side axjcordingly, and listened patiently 
to a long dissertation on the excellences of 
"patrician blood," especially when added to 
plenty of money, and her hopes that I would 
select a wife possessed of both these virtues, 
"and not be caught like a fool by the first, 
pretty face you see," she concluded. 

I said I hoped I should not be so; I felt in 
no danger. 

" No, I hope not, — I hope not," said the old 
lady ; "no Mountrivers ever made a mesalliance, 
but one. Happily for us all, she is dead long 
ago, and I believe all her disgracefiil children 
are dead, too; I hope it will be the last case in 
our family, as it was the first." 

The conversation was not pleasant now, and 
I was glad when she changed it, by giving me 
the season-ticket, of which Flora had spoken. 

We all went to the opening of the world's 
feir together, except my uncle Peter, who had 
gout. 

ft 

Aunt Maria sympathised with him exceed- 
ingly, for, she said, "it was not often one could 
see all the 'best people' in Europe together, 
like that, with so little trouble." 

Poor old aunt Maria ! I wonder if no one 
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else but you went to see the people^ not the 
exhibition itself, though I daresay few avowed 
it so openly. 

In a few weeks I was quite at home in my 
new position. I had got over all fear of 
accidental discovery, — of betraying myself in 
some unforeseen way. I had learned to 
recognize the unfamiliar name then first be- 
stowed on me, as my own; and I felt that 
every day, strengthening me in my hold on the 
affections of my family, made detection less 
possible, — ^till no evidence, short of an open 
avowal fi'om my own lips, could have had 
power to change or weaken their faith in me. 

And what evidence was forthcoming? No- 
thing; except, perhaps, it came from that 
hated Harland. 

He was in England, I knew; had met my 
family at Brighton the previous winter, and 
claimed acquaintance, on the score of fiiend- 
ship with me ! 

He called one day at Sunningmere, but we 
were all out, except Mr. Mountrivers, and from 
him we heard (I with great satisfaction), that 
Mr. Harland was setting off to Ireland, to visit 
his sister there; he had regretted missing me, 
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but he hoped to see us all on his return to 
town. 

Another Indian friend, however, did find me 
at home, and found the warmest of welcomes. 
This was Harvey Allen, with all the prestige 
of a military hero about him. The worst of it 
was, he was rather too welcome. Was I not 
just the least bit jealous, when he so often sup- 
planted me by Flora's side ? 

I might, in my turn, have supplanted many 
a one, had I so chosen. 

True that those days were not quite like 
these. My friends, who visit England now^ tell 
me strange tales of, how they find themselves 
alone at soirees, with nothing but femmine 
draperies around. 

Things had not come to that in 1851; but, 
stiU, young men, such as I was, (or seemed to 
be), with a good profession, good looks, and a 
Baronetcy and estate in prospect, were rare 
enough, to make me welcome, even beyond the 
circle where our chosen friends were found. 

I went with Mr. Mountrivers to a levee. 
Juana was presented at Court, as Flora had 
been the preceding year, and I accompanied 
them. 
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Many a gay drawing room in Belgravia was 
open to us, and, what there was to enjoy in 
fiishionable life, I had all that summer, at my 
will, without stint. 

Sir Peter-s town house was always at the 
service of his nieces and myself. We used to 
go up there for some ball, and a few days of 
subsequent gaiety, and then run back to Sunn- 
ingmere for a week. 

Juana but half enjoyed these town excur- 
sions. She had a school at Sunningmere, 
imder the surveillance of the Curate ; and poor 
people, whom she grudged to leave. She was 
never so happy, as when she got me to walk 
with her to visit them. She idolized me in a 
way that reminded me of old days, but it was 
more confident, and less timid, than Margaret's 
shrinking devotion. 

Juana's great pride and pleasure, when m 
society, was to watch me being courted, as I 
was, in a way that would have quite turned my 
head, but for the inward consciousness, always 
present to me, that it was all false, and might 
melt away at any moment. I often smile 
when I recall those days, and wonder if any- 
thing like the same gross ignorance of "In- 
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dians," prevails in educated circles in England, 
that then existed there. 

I think respectable ladies look on me as a 
sort of well-to-do hero, from some vicious 
French novel, who, in virtue of the Baronetcy 
and lands in my family, might be worthy of 
reform at their hands. 

As for the companions of my exile, — the 
friends I had made there, (except Allen, he 
was allowed some benefit of charity), they 
were not to be named among the persons, into 
whose drawing-rooms I had now the honour of 
being mtroduced. 

I am not exaggerating, when I relate such 
speeches as the following, as specimens of the 
ideas of (otherwise) weU read and intelligent 
people. 

" What a blessing it must be to you. Miss 
Mountrivers, that your nephew seems so free 
from Indian vices ! " 

" It is a well known fact that society in India 
is in a very depraved state ! " 

Poor ladies ! Could they have only known 
what the real vice and depravity, of which I 
could tell them, was! — ^it could hardly have 
been called peculiar to India, I suppose, as I 
never heard of any one siiiltv of the same crime 
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except myself, bnt I think it would have shocked 
them more than all the Anglo-Indian wrong- 
doing I had seen, or heard of, in my nine years 
in India, put together. 

" Everybody knows," said one portly Mater- 
fiimilias to me, one day ; — " Everybody knows 
that Indian ladies are aU Mvolous, and low 
bred, if not worse." 

*' Who is everybody, I replied?" I thought 
of Mrs. Breadalbane, and Mrs. Grantley, and 
several more, and contrasted them, mentally, 
with my questioner. Why, even Mrs. Brady, 
and Eosa, who ipiglit have been open to the 
charge of frivolity, were ten thousand times 
beyond her, and that faded daughter of hers, 
with the false plait, m breedmg and manners, 
if that were all. 

^^Who is everybody?" "Oh, there is no 
use in your denying it ; it is a matter of fact.'* 

"I bow to your superior knowledge," I 
answered. "I have only lived in India for 
nine years, and I failed to perceive the fact ; — 
how long were you there ? " 

" You are very fimny, Mr. Mountrivers, but 
you cannot persuade me against my reason. 
Of course, you gentlemen take the part of ladies 
of that sorty 
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Then my blood grew hot, and I might have 
spoken hard words; but Flora came to the 
rescue. 

"You forget, Mrs. Leveson, our mother 
was in India; my brother and I were bom 
there." 

Mrs. Leveson coloured. 

"Your mother! oh! ah! but there was a 
great difference." 

" Of course there was, Mama," put in her 
smiling daughter, "Mrs. Mountrivers was 
married in England, and then went to India." 

" Of course, she was married in England," 
said the old lady, in a satisfied manner. That 
settled the question. 

How the fact of a woman being married on 
this or that side of the Red Sea, could affect 
her breeding and morals, (as all the women, 
under discussion, enjoyed a common education 
in England) did not seem very clear; but 
Flora drew me away from the discussion. Miss 
Leveson looking after us, as though she would 
have no objection to try the experiment of the 
effect of the Indian climate on her own disposi- 
tion, after marriage. 

I should fill pages were I to tell of all the 
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stupid, old-world ideas, that were ever and 
always being thrust at me about India. 

One did not so much wonder at foreigners in 
this matter; when a Frenchman asked about 
my slaves, or wondered at my fab hah: and skin, 
and said that Allen, who chanced to be dark, 
was ^* vrai Indien," I could excuse him. He 
was thinking of his own coimtry's West Indian 
colonies, with their negro and Creole popula- 
tion ; but that English people, who see, every 
day, depart from their own public and private 
schools, the men who, in ten years hence, will 
be the " Indians" of that time, and from the 
bosom of their country parsonages, or Brighton 
boarding schools, the carefully bred maidens, 
who are to be those nien's wives, — ^that they 
should be so ignorant, is incomprehensible. 

But in spite of this, I much enjoyed that 
English smnmer. 

It was the very best I could have chosen for 
my visit home. 

The flower of the intellect of Europe was in 
London then, and I had the entree to many 
scientific societies, and much that I thoroughly 
enjoyed, through Sir Peter. 

He was a wonderful old man, was Sir Peter. 
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In his eighty-third year, he was still hale and 
active ; still kept his seat in the House, and his 
place as chairmaD at many a public meeting. 
Mr. Mountrivers, who was more than twenty 
years his junior, was a comparatively old man 
by his side, and, indeed, often looked rather 
worn and broken for hh age, I thought. 

I had long resolved, and now kept my reso- 
lution, to accept no money from Mr. Mount- 
rivers, though it was offered me freely. 

The civil servants of India, unlike their poor 
military brethren, enjoy a ^r income, when on 
sick leave or furlough ; so I had all I wanted. 

I do not like to dwell much on the indulgent 
love Mr. Mountrivers showed me, nor yet on 
the Section of " my sisters." 

There was a strange intoxicating charm in 
having those two high-bred, and beautiful girls, 
devote themselves to me as they did. 

Especially was it so with Juana, who was, 
t persons, out of her own home, cold 
taut, and held the young men of our 
tance at bay, by what they deemed her 
ride. 

LS very sweet to have that Uttle thing at 
, like the humblest of slaves, the most 
if sisters. 
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The week after my return, she and I walked 
across the parks, from Sir Peter's house, to 
visit Mrs. Breadalbane, at the address in Bays- 
water she had given me. - 

It was in a terrace of small, rather dull- 
looking houses. A maid opened the door, and, 
turning round, said, "Miss Nesbitt, is Mrs. 
Breadalbane at home ? " handing our cards, as 
she spoke, to a slender figure in a brown stuff 
dress, who appeared from the baxjk parlour, 
with a bimdle of children's frocks on her arm. 
It was Margaret. She and I stood face to fece, 
— our first meeting, since we parted outside 
Madame Le Jeune's door, nearly ten years ago. 
She turned very pale, but showed no other 
sign of emotion. 

" Mrs. Breadalbane is in the drawing-room, 
will you follow me," she said ; entered before 
us, presented our cards, and disappeared by the 
other door, before I could recover my senses 
enough to be sure I was awake. 

Mrs. Breadalbane was very glad to see me 

and my sister ; she was, she told us, going to 

Boulogne for the summer ; had I called a week 

• later, I should not have seen her. Indeed, I 

well guessed, that the prices of house-rent and 
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living, that summer, in London, were very un- 
stdted to her purse. I was burning with 
curiosity to know why Margaret was there, but 
dared not ask, and feared I should have to 
leave without hearing, when she said, in answer 
to my questions about her health : " I was very 
ill last year, but I am better now, (she still 
looked ill) the worst part of it was, I could 
not go out with my children, or sufficiently 
attend to them; but I am very fortunate; I 
have got a nursery governess for them, one 
who is to me a real friend, I can so entirely 
trust her; she brought me your cards just 
now." 

What a strange chance it was ! After that, 
I was not sorry Mrs. Breadalbane was leaving 
England. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Another meeting, equally strange, was in 
store for me, soon after this. 

I accompanied my sisters to a ' soirSe dan- 
SQffite^^ and, there, my eye was attracted by a 
tall, fidr, somewhat insipid, girl, with flaxen 
hair in braids, — surely, I knew the fisice. 

"You will dance, Mr. Mountrivers ? " said 
our hostess, " let me introduce you to Miss 
Sedley." 

I danced with her, and was presented, after- 
wards to her fether and mother, and very 
graciously received. How Kttle do the reaHties 
of manhood justify the dreams of the boy. Is 
the place, — or the power, — or the title we 
longed for, when it comes, what we thought it 
would be ? 

Thoughts trite but true ! 

A fnend of mine told me that, when in the 

VOL. n. 12 
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nursery, her beau ideal of happiness was to be 
called " mv lady." 

She married a, poor man, who worked his 
way to eminence and a baronetcy. They had 
their full share of troubles : a large femily, and 
all that comes therewith, and, when " my lady" 
heard her maid call her so, she said, she just 
laughed to thint of her childish fency, that 
was aU. 

And 80, to dance with Eva Sedley, to be 
well received, as an equal, by her parents, 
would once have made me so happy! — ^now, 
I thought her rather plain and stupid, and her 
mother a bore ! and sought another partner. 

When London went out of town, my uncle 
Peter claimed our yearly femily gathering at 
his country house. 

It was a very handsOTue place, but there was 
rather more of formality and state there than 
any of us relished. 

To some of the party, however, it was Ely- 
sium. There Allen sought, and obtfuned, the 
nvriwal of Flora's love; I had to beg her father's 
lent for them, which, after offering a good 
y objecticais, each of which I overruled, he 
ist granted. Sir Peter was a much more 
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difficult person to conciliate, and a very im- 
portant one, as he iasisted on nothing being 
done in the family without his sanction ; how- 
ever, it chanced that, though Allen was a poor 
soldier, he came of good blood, and this turned 
the scale of Uncle Peter's decision in the lovers' 
fiivour. Allen's Mends were pleased also, and 
an interchange of visits took place. 

The wedding was to be as soon after we re- 
turned to town as possible, for Allen's furlough 
had nearly expired. 

Though I was, as I said, a wee bit jealous^ 
yet this match was one after my own heart; 
not so, would have been another, which I saw 
Sir Peter would have looked on with satis- 
&ction. 

Harland returned to London before we left 
Sunningmere, and was a frequent visitor, both 
there and at our tmcle's. 

Much as I still disliked him, I felt I had little 
or nothing to fear from him. Once or twice 
indeed, he asked me curious questions, about 
the young fellow-passenger who had died on 
the voyage out, and who, his sister said, was so 
like me ; but I disarmed all his suspicions of a 
mystery, for a time, at least, by telling him hB 
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was an unacknowledged cousin, but that both 
Mr. Mountrivers and Sir Peter would be much 
annoyed, if this were known. He took care 
not to mention it before them, after that, for he 
was seeking to establish himself into their 
good graces. 

It provoked me, beyond endurance, to see 
that he admu-ed Juana, and showed it openly ; 
but the feeling was not reciprocal. 

I think she took a dislike to him, from mis- 
understanding a speech of his, which, had it 
been subjected to explanation, might have 
proved awkward for me. 

The day we met he said to me : 
" Well, how's the memory? " 
Juana, who overheard him, was very angry 
at this. 

" I think that is a very unfeeling speech," 
she remarked, and she would not hear anything 
more he had to say on the subject. 

She- thought he referred to that late illness, 
of which I had told her fiither. All that Mr. 
Mountrivers had said on this matter, was ftdly 
borne out by his daughter's tact and affection. 
They introduced me so carefully to all per- 
sons and places, whom I ought to remember. 
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and kept off every injudicious old friend with 
such care, I never felt the least inconvenience 
from my want of acquaintance with family feces 
aad history. 

Nurse and aunt Maria were a host to me, in 
this way, — ^perfect gazetteers of all the Moun- 
triverses were both of them ; and, while I won 
their hearts by listening to their stories, I ob- 
tained a great deal of useful knowledge for my- 
self, which, joined to some degree of effrontery 
and tact, in neither of which I was backward, 
carried me through all that might otherwise 
have embarrassed me. 

The wedding took place on our return to 
Sunningmere ; then there was a happy Christ- 
mas gathering after their short honeymoon; 
and the bride and bridegroom sailed for India 
early in January. 

The parting was a great wrench to both 
Juana and Mr. Mountrivers, but they seemed 
to cling to me doubly in consequence. Before 
the voyagers reached Suez there was another 
vacant place, in the family group that had met 
for their last Christmas together, a few weeks 
before. 

Sir Peter Mountrivers died very suddenly. 
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My &ther and myself repaired to the old 
mansion for the fmieral. When the will was 
opened, I found, to my great astonishment, that 
the whole of Sir Peter's property, landed and 
monied, was left to me, and, failing me or my 
direct heirs, to be equally divided between my 
two sisters. 

This was a great blow and shock to me. I 
could not, all at once, collect my thoughts on 
the matter ; but I felt that it must not be. 

Sir Frederick (as he now was) spoke to me 
very freely on our way home. 

" It was at my wish, my dear boy, your uncle 
did this," he said ; " my aunt Maria, who will 
spend the rest of her days with Juana and my- 
self, has a considerable fortune, which she has 
promised to divide between your sisters. With 
the little I can leave them, they will be fidrly 
portioned; and I can trust you, dear boy, to 
give Juana a home so long as she remains un- 
married." 

All I could say was — 

" I thought Mountrivers was entailed." 

" No ; it has never been so," said Sir Frede- 
rick; "no Mountrivers would so far distrust 
his heirs. It has passed in the direct male 
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line, without an acre sold or mortgaged, for 
the last three hundred years ; and, please God, 
Frederick, it will so continue. The baronetcy 
and the land are now separated, for the first 
time, because I am old, and do not care to 
change my home ; but they wiU be united, be- 
fore many years, in your person, and must go 
together to your eldest son. But for you, my 
boy, the title would be extinct, and the pro- 
perty divided. You are the last of the Moun- 
trivers." 

He would have spoken more, but we were 
interrupted, by some strangers entering our 
rdlway carriage. Among them was Haxknd. 
He so fished for an invitation to Sunningmere, 
that Sir Frederick asked him to stay the night 
with us, which he accepted. I knew this would 
annoy Juana, and I was vexed enough myself; 
but my heart was too full to heed much even 
his disagreeable presence. 

Juana's loving welcome met us, as of old ; but, 
to me, a change had passed over all things. 

I retired early, with some slight excuse, and 
spent the night in a great mental conflict. 

Conscience was victorious this time. What- 
ever it cost me, I would never rob Flora, Allen, 
and Juana, of their property. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

I BOSE that morning, determined to cast away 
the chains that held me so long, to lay me down 
to sleep, not one night more, as an impostor. 
The reader may believe that I could eat little 
breakfast; my hands were cold, and my head 
burned ; I longed for Ite decisiv; hour to come, 
the while I dreaded it. 

After breakfast, Juana went to vi3it her 
school, and Harland offered to accompany her. 
At another time, I should have taken care not 
to leave her to his companionship; but now, 
my only desire was to find Sir Frederick alone. 
So I was about to make an excuse, in reply to 
her request that I would join them, when her 
father said: "No, Frederick; do not go. I 
want to talk to him this morning, my dear." 

I stood at the breakfast-room window, and 
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saw Juana trip past, looking dearer and prettier 
than ever, in her frieze cloak and cottage bon- 
net, with a little basket in her hand. Harland 
followed her, and offered to cany the basket. 
How conceited and disagreeable he looked! 
how I hated him! 

Sir Frederick had been told, as he rose from 
the table, that his steward wished to see him ; 
and he said he would send for me presently. 

I stood at the window for nearly an hour, 
looking at the path by which Juana and Har- 
land had disappeared. 

Strange to say, I was not then thinking of 
the present, big with my fate as it was. I had 
recalled, by some trick of memory, as I looked 
at Harland, a difference of opinion that he and I 
had once had, on the subject of a land-boundary 
dispute we had to settle together, when at 
Rajah- Nuggur. From this, my mind passed 
to various questions of Indian vUlage rights, 
and jurisprudence; and I was deep in such 
thoughts, when John entered. 

" Sir Frederick wishes to see you, sir. He 
is in the drawing-room. The sweeps are in 
the study to-day, sir," he added, with a lugu- 
brious fece ; "they promised to come yesterday, 

12 * 
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while Sir Frederick was absent; but they are 
a haggravating lot," 

Into the drawing-room I went. Sir Frederick 
sat beside the fire, with some papers on a little 
table near him. 

"I have something very serious to say to 
you, Frederick," he began, " that will admit of 
no delay, for I am an old man, now, and my 
uncle Peter's death has made me thiok it may 
be my turn next. 

" As I told you yesterday, it was at my wish 
my uncle left you his heir, in place of me. My 
reason was this: I am about to ask a great 
sacrifice of you, Frederick,— nothing less than 
the abandonment of the Indian career, in which 
you are about to win such honour. It is fitting 
you should now stay in England, and be ready 
to take your place as the head of the house, 
T^hen I am gone. 

" Instead of the career you thus sacrifice, I can 
point out to you one even more brilliant, where 
I have little doubt you will soon make yourself 
a great name. You must assume your posi- 
tion as master of Mountrivers, and enter into 
Parliament. You wiU find no difficulty in 
succeeding Sir Peter in his seat there." 
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I had made an effort to interrupt Sir Frede- 
rick, at first, but in vain ; and I was forced to 
sit and hear him to the end. 

. How every trifle in that room is daguerro- 
typed in my memory for ever! and how my 
eye ran over the paper on the walls, the cur- 
tains, and the furniture ! scanning every detail, 
as if much depended on my drawing it all ex- 
actly. 

There was a little " exhibition " paper-weight 
on a table just beyond my reach. One comer 
of it was resting on a blotting-book, in such a 
way, that just a touch more would have made 
it form a symmetrical angle. As it was, it was 
crooked; and my eye dwelt on this toy, men- 
tally drawing the deficient line again and again, 
and with the kind of insane desire one has in 
nightmare, — to get up and set it straight. 

When Sir Frederick had finished speaking, 
and when the highest prizes which I had co- 
veted all my life long were at my feet, — ^the 
family estate, a title in prospect, a seat in Par- 
liament — ^when there, what might I not rise 
to? My confidence in my own talents was as 
unbounded as my ambition ; and, once in Par- 
liament, I should not have considered the posi- 
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tion of first minister of the crown beyond my 
reach. With all this in my grasp, as it were, 
I began to speak the words which must shatter 
my fortunes in the dust. 

" I, too, have something to say, Sir Frederick, 
something that must pain you so much : I beg 
you to prepare all your fortitude to hear it." 

"Eh! what? What is wrong?" he cried, 
dropping his spectacles, and j^ushing back his 
chair a pace or two, as he looked at me. I 
rose, and stood before him, like the guilty cri- 
minal that I was. 

" Sir Frederick, I am not your son." 

" Why ! what ? the boy is mad. John ! 
Juana ! he is ill ! " And the poor old man put 
out his trembling hand toward the bell. 

" I am not mad. Sir Frederick," I said, stop- 
ping him; "I am speaking a bitter truth, — 
bitter alike to you and me. I am not your 
son." 

"Good heavens! what do you mean, sir?" 
he shouted. " Take care what you say of your 
mother! or"-— 

"You misunderstand me. Sir Frederick; 
my poor mother was as good a wife as yours, 
but she was not your wife — she was your wife's 
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twin sister, Sophy ; and I am her son, Richard 
Elgin. Your son Frederick died, ten years 
ago, in my arms, on board the Niobe. The 
likeness between us was so great as to deceive 
all our feUow passengers. I assumed his name 
and place, and have been an impostor ever 
• since ; but I cannot take Sir Peter's lands and 
money : the deceit is ended now." 

He fell back in the chair from which he had 
risen. All he said was, "Oh God! can this 
be true ! can this be true ! " 

"It is true," I said; "I think I can prove it 
to you. But surely you may believe my word 
against myself." 

He groaned in answer, but did not speak. 

Just then the door opened, and Juana and 
Harland entered. 

Her cheeks glowed with exercise, and her 
eyes danced merrily ; there were drops of wet 
on her cloak, and she said : 

" We have nm all the way home to escape 
the rain; — see, we are just in time." And the 
wind drove a heavy shower against the win- 
dows. 

" Juana ! Mr. Harland ! " said Sir Frederick ; 
"come and help me! See if he," indicating 
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me, "is out of his mind; — Glisten to what he 
has been telling me ! " 

"I have been telling your father," I said^ 
turning to Juana, " that I am not your brother. 
I am Richard Elgin, the son of your mother's 
twin sister, and so like your brother Frederick, 
no one could know one from the other. We 
were fellow-passengers to India; and it was he 
who proposed the boyish joke, in which we 
first changed names." 

Harland drew a long breath, and said, sotto 
voce, " I always knew there was a mystery of 
some sort." 

Juana was looking at me with dilated eyes 
and parted lips, but did not speak. I went on. 

" When he died, I continued the deceit." 

Here Juana uttered a low cry, and her fether 
exclaimed, passionately : 

" My son ! my son ! my poor boy, Frederick ! 
how did he die? Did you murder him, su-? 
Tell us all." The veins in his temples swelled 
as if they would burst ; and with both his hands 
he held the arms of his chair, which shook with 
emotion. 

Juana swiftly glided behind him, laid both 
her arms round his neck and stroked his cheek. 
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soothing him as a mother might a suffering 
child, — still with those large, wistful, sorrowftd 
eyes, fixed on my face, — as though imploring 
me to unsay my words. 

" No, Sir Frederick," I replied ; " I did not 
murder him. I hated you and Sir Peter, then, 
because, in answer to my entreaties, that you 
might help me to work where I might win my 
way in the world, you gave me a menial's place. 
But I loved your son dearly; and if my life 
could have saved his, I would have given it. 
He died in my arms, blessing me for my care 
of him ; and he left to me all he possessed. I 
have been an impostor, but not a thief." 

"Not a thief!" he cried, fiercely. "What 
do you call that which you have done ? enter- 
ing into the bosom of a family under a felse 
name, — deceiving a fether and sisters for years. 
Do you know, sir, that you can be punished 
by the law for this ; for obtaining money under 
false pretences; — for entering the Honourable 
Company's service as a swindler; — ^for, — for," 
he stammered : and his lips moved without 
forming any words. 

"For forgery," suggested George Harland, 
in a calm, low, but perfectly audible voice. 
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Then Juana turned towards Harland : 
" Hold your tongue, Mr. Harland !" she said, 
indignantly ; " I wonder at your speaking thus. 
Do you not know, that one who has ever borne 
the name of Mountrivers, must not be publicly 
disgraced ? hold your tongue ! for shame ! " 

He was silenced and cowed for the moment, 
though he muttered in an under-tone, with a 
sneer, the words, " cousinly love." 

I could have killed him with a good will, but 
it was part of my punishment, that even such 
men should scorn me. 

Juana went on : " Am I not right, father?" 
« Yes, my darling, you are righV said Sir 
Frederick. " He may go ; I leave him to his 
own conscience for punishment. Begone, sir, 
from the home your villany has blighted ; never 
darken these doors again. But stay; before 
you go there is one thing more to be said ; — ^to 
this young lady, whom you have insulted by 
calling yourself her brother, you owe your escape 
from the hands of the law. Promise me, if 
indeed the promise of one like you is worth 
anjrthing, that you will never hold communi- 
cation with either of my daughters again in 
any way." 
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" It is promised," I said. " Thank you for 
all your many kindnesses, Sir Frederick. I 
wish I could hope you would ever forgive 
me." 

I left the room and went down stairs. I 
heard Harland, at Sir Frederick's bidding, ring 
the bell, and give the order to John to see I 
left the house. As I passed through the hall, 
I remembered I wore the watch Sir Frederick 
had given me at Christmas. 

The reader knows that I had never accepted 
money from him, and, had I taken all my pro- 
perty with me then, I should but have taken 
what my own work had earned ; but I was in no 
humour for such sophistry now. 

I had made up my mind to shake myself free 
from everything appertaining to my past life, 
and go forth with nothing but the clothes I 
wore. 

This watch must be left behind ; and I step- 
ped into the breakfast-room and laid it on the 
table. 

As I turned to go, Juana rushed into the 
room. "Where are you going?" she cried; 
" what will you do ! have you any money ? — 
take this;" and she thrust her purse into my 
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hand and then fell on my neck, sobbing pite- 
ously, " Oh, Frederick ! Frederick ! what shall 
I do without you ! " 

Then she drew back, with hot blushes, dry- 
ing the tears on her fece. 

"Oh! I forgot! I forgot! you are not my 
brother! but I can never, never cease loving 
you;" and great choking sobs came up, and 
stopped her utterance. 

At that moment I might, I believe, have 
wreaked a great vengeance on Sir Frederick 
for his bitter words, on Harland for his sneers ; 
but I meant to be an honest man, now. 

"Not your brother, dear Juana," I said, 
" but a cousin, almost as near to you in blood, 
and with altogether a brother's heart towards 
you. I shall never see you again, darling. 
You would not have me break my word to 
your father ; but I shall remember you always. 

" Frederick spoke to me of you with such love, 
I have always loved you. When he was d3ang, 
he bade me give you his Bible, from which I 
read to him that day. You will find it in my 
room. God bless you, dear Juana. I cannot 
take this ; because, I must henceforth begin to 
be an honest man. 
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" I commenced that career when I refiised 
to take your femily inheritance this morning. 
Good bye for ever, in this world." 

I placed the purse in her cold hands, I pressed 
my lips to her brow, and lefk the room, and the 
house. 

In the hall stood John, all amazement. 

" Sir ! Mr. Frederick," he urged, " you are 
never going out on foot in this storm; let me 
order a trap to follow you, sir." 

I shook my head. 

" No, thank you, John; good bye, while he 
almost forced me to put on my great coat. 

" I beg pardon, sir, if I am too bold; but is 
it a quarrel with Sir Frederick you have had?" 

" Worse than that, John ; you will know all 
before long. Good bye ; and thank you for all 
you have done for me." 

He looked long and anxiously after me, as I 
passed down the steps and along the avenue, 
b the drifting rain; then he shut the door. I 
turned out of the gate, and was houseless, and 
alone in the wide world. 



CHAPTER XV. 

I TOOK the high road to London almost mecha- 
nically. As I walked quickly along, and the 
first anguish of what I had just gone through 
passed away, my heart leaped and glowed with 
a great sense of relief. I was free ! I was an 
honest man again ! The muddy ground under 
my feet was fairy land, the wmd and rain that 
beat in my fece, seemed but to be bracing me 
to meet the world, and its roughest work. Waa 
I not fi'ee, now ! No discovery to dread ! no 
hidden lie, bidding me blush before my fellows ! 
But, after I had walked for some miles, the re- 
action set in. 

I was suffering from a severe cold, which 
the journey to and fi-om Mountrivers had not 
improved. I had not slept the night before, 
and had eaten nothing that morning; so my 
physical energy began to give way. 
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I hailed an omnibus that passed me, when 
within four miles of London. 

The outside was full, but there was one in- 
side place^ with which I had to be content. 
Some of the passengers insisted on the windows 
being kept shut, aiid the heavy atmosphere de- 
pressed me exceedingly, and gave me a violent 
headache. 
J As I got out in Waterloo Place, and paid the 

- conductor, the knowledge I then obtained, that 

[.; the whole contents of my purse did not amount 

jf to more than a few shillings, was not calculated 

^ to raise my spirits. 

I had forgotten, when I left Sunningmere, 
that the day before I had put all my money in 
my desk ; and I had left it there. 

The afternoon was bitterly cold, setting in 
for heavy rain, with a tendency to sleet. 

I walked up Regent Street sadly enough. All 
my exultation in my freedom was gone, now. 
I felt only the disgrace of detection, and shud- 
dered, lest some friend of my palmy days might 
meet me. 

What was I to do? Go to sea? enlist? get 
work at the docks? 

Either of the two former was best, for they 
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would take me out of England; or, should I 
spend my remaining money in food and lodg- 
ing, now, and, at night,* go down to Waterloo 
Bridge and leave the world with one less mi- 
serable, guilty wretch, on its face to-morrow? 

Just as this last terrible thought loomed on 
my troubled mind, a lady turned out of a shop 
I was passing, and I nearly ran against her, for 
I was not looking where I went. Instinctively 
I turned to apologise. It was Mrs. Breadalbane. 

" I am so glad to meet you, Mr. Mountrivers," 
she said ; " I was just wishing that some Indian 
friend would fall in my way. I am making 
purchases for my husband, and he has given 
me a commission which puzzles me not a little. 
It is to send him some new kind of bridle. I 
cannot read the name, and do not not know 
where to go to buy it; — ^will you help me? — 
here is his letter :" and she drew it out of her 
muff. 

"Let me call your carriage, first," I said; 
" you will be dreadftdly wet." 

" That is true, and I am keeping you in the 
rain; will you call a cab? I came here in the 
omnibus, which, you must know, is my carriage 
now-a-days. It was fiine when I set out, and 
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I have been too busy ever since to think of 
weather." 

I called a cab, directed the driver to a saddler's 
in Oxford Street, and stepped in after Mrs. 
Breadalbane. The drive was not a long one, 
so I had no time for prefaces. 

In a few sentences I told my companion all 
the reader already knows, only premising that, 
as we had met, I must let her know at once 
that I could no longer claim friendship, or even 
acquaintance with her. 

When I came to my confession, she said : 

" You did this because you would not take 
Sip Peter's money ? " 

" Yes," I replied ; "I could not do that^ bad 
as I was. This is the saddler's, Mrs. Breadal- 
bane." 

She laid her hand on mine, as I spoke, but I 
did not exactly know why she did so; as the 
cabman was at the door, it might have been to 
draw my attention to him. 

"Come in, and choose the bridle for me," 
she said. The purchase was made, and I put 
her in the cab, and was about to close the door, 
when she detained me. 
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^^ Come with me, Mr. Elgin ; I want to talk 
to you." 

I obeyed, rather wonderingly. She gave her 
Bayswater address to the driver, and we drove 
on. 

"You will come home with me/' she said; 
"my boys' room is empty, since they went 
back to school." 

"Forgive me, I cannot," I answered. "You 
are very good ; but I cannot take advantage of 
your kindness, thus." 

"Where are you going, then?" 

"I do not know; but I cannot bear your 
contempt. I should rather you would forget 
me altogether, if possible ; for I know that you, 
of all others, must feel horror at such a crime 
as mine." 

" And what for the repentance and the 
amends?" she asked, gently. "Would you 
have me unmoved, by what we know causes 
increased joy among the angels of h^ven?" 

I turned away my face, and leaned my fore- 
head against the cab window ; for I was utterly 
overcome, and could not speak. 

Other words she said, of things too grave to 
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be written down here ; but, talking of hope, and a 
new life, even for me ! — ^my heart lightened as I 
heard her ; and then I told her about Margaret. 

" She is still with me," she said, " and veiy 
dear to me. I always knew she had some great 
secret- sorrow," she added; "but then, she 
seemed half sorry she had said so much, and 
changed the conversation." 

Quite unworthy as I felt myself, then, of any 
woman's affections, it never occurred to me, at 
the time, that Mrs. Breadalbane's feminine pride 
was alarmed, lest, in so speaking, she might be 
betraying a sister's secret ; for, of course, I had 
not dared to talk of my love for Margaret as 
aught but a thmg of the past. 

The cab stopped at the house in Bayswater. 
" Bring some wine and biscuits up stairs, Jane," 
said Mrs. Breadalbane, as she entered, adding 
something I did not hear. 

She took me up to the back drawing-room. 
I half feared, half hoped, to see Margaret there ; 
but the room was empty. 

"We sit here," said Mrs. Breadalbane, "when 
the boys are not at home, and when I am quite 
alone with my children." 

She made me sit down by the fire, and take 
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a glass of wine, when there was a knock at the 
street door, and the maid entered. 

^^ Colonel and Mrs. Breadalbane wish to see 
you for a moment, ma'am. I said you were 
not alone, so they have stepped into the front 
drawing-room." 

^^I must go," said Mrs. Breadalbane; and 
she went into the next room. The folding 
doors, like those of most London houses of this 
sort, were very flimsy; so I was an unwilling 
hearer of the following conversation. 

" I fear you must find this room cold, Hen- 
rietta; will you not come into the other? I 
have only an old Indian frigid there." 

" No, no thank you," said two voices ; and 
that of a gentleman went on : 

"We have only called for a moment, to urge 
upon you the expediency, nay, the absolute 
necessity, of allowing Edith to attend Lady 
Vivian's party, on Tuesday. We were shocked 
to hear from the girls that you talk of refusing. 
Henrietta wiU take care of her." 

"I am much obliged," said Mrs. Breadal- 
bane ; " but it cannot be. I decline the invi- 
tation for Edith, because I am not acquainted 
with Lady Vivian." 



■A 
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" That is nonsense ; if you are not, Ludovick 
is: he was often at their house when he was 
last in England." 

There was a tone of bitterness in Mrs. Bread- 
albane's answer. 

"When I said that, Henrietta, I spoke your 
own language. Lady Vivian has never called 






on me. 



" You cannot expect Lady Vivian to call on 
you, living as you do. Besides, Ludovick 
always gave out you did not wish to go into 
society," said the other lady. 

"Which was true, just so fer, that I could 
not afford either dress or equipage, to enable 
me to visit Lady Vivian's seat. Ludovick 
chose to go there, and I never interfered with 
him; but my daughter shall never go where 
her mother is not invited." 

" I must say you are very wrong, — ^very un- 
just to your child," said the gentleman. 

"I did not think you would have envied 
your own daughter's good fortune," put in th^ 
lady, in a lugubrious tone. 

" I think you and I differ in our estimate of 
Lady Vivian's invitations," replied Mrs. Bread- 
albafie, in a merry voice, that showed she had 
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recovered her good temper. " If I thought it 
was as much for her advantage as you do, I 
might not have objected." 

" I wonder you cannot see that, Edith ! I 
assure you it is considered a most fortunate 
thing for a girl to get an invitation there. It 
is to be the choicest party of the juvenile season. 
No girls are asked, but those of about the age 
of Lady Vivian's own daughters; and some of 
«,e hijhert 6nnUe» are ^ing. Sir Godfrey 
Webster calls it, in his clever way, ' the ante 
d^but of the belles of 1854,' because most of 
them will be brought out then. It is only the 
first of a series of similar parties Lady Vivian 
means to give; and it will stamp a girl as 
distingu^e, to belong to * Lady Vivian's debu- 
tantes,' as they will be called. Besides this, it 
will form Edith. The chUd is a sw^et girl, 
but she wants forming. Imagine what I heard 
her say the other day to Ella Digby, in the 
gardens at Hampton Court. Ella was talking 
of the opening of the Exhibition, — ^very nicely 
and cleverly, I must say, — ^for I knew the child 
was not there herself, only her sister had a 
ticket ; and your Edith said, in such a brusque 
way, that none of you had been to the opening, 
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— ^you had only taken the children on a people^ s 
day! I thought I should have fainted; for 
General Cumberland was close by, and must 
have heard her ! " 

" It was the truth." 

" The truth ! that is just like you, Edith ! 
you are the most impracticable woman ! As if 
the truth was always fit to be told ! You may 
laugh ; but that is how you have dragged down 
your husband from his own position, till his 
fiunily are living in a place like this!" 

" Have you anything more to say, Henrietta? 
for I wish to return to my guest, and this room 
is cold." 

" Why on earth don't you have a fire here ?" 
cried the gentleman. 

" Now, I understand that quite well," inter- 
rupted his wife; "it is very praiseworthy of 
you, Edith. I like economy in its proper 
place ; but I can suggest something very much 
better : do as the Honourable Mrs. Digby does 
at Hampton Court. She has the fire in her 
best drawing-room. I know the fiimiture here 
won't stand the meals, — neither would her's; 
but she makes the girls dine in their last 
winter cloaks, in the small room. That nice 
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girl, Ella, told the Percy Brownes the other 
day, they did it because mamma thought it 
^^ best for their health," not to have a fire at 
their meals. It was quite her own idea ; when 
a stupid new servant showed the Brownes in, 
and they were found out. Ella is a clever girl ; 
I wish Edith were more like her." 

"Well, well; about the answer to Lady 
Vivian?" interposed the masculine voice, with 
impatience. " You will not be so foolish as to 
stand in the child's way?" 

"Edith's refusal to Lady Vivian went this 
morning," was the quiet answer. 

"Well, all I can say, Edith, is, you are very 
wrong, — uncommonly wrong. I shall write 
and let my brother know, and ask him to em^ 
power me to interfere. I give you fair warn- 
ing. It is not fitting you should be allowed 
to injure the girls' prospects ;" and the speaker 
moved towards the stairs. 

" Think about the fix)nt drawing-room," said 
the departing lady. 

" I am going to have a fire there this even- 
ing, if that will please you,'* said the pleasant 
voice. They went down stairs, and Mrs. Bread- 
albane re-entered the room where I was. 



^ 
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She was a little paler than usual, if possible ; 
that was all the trace she showed of an inter- 
view, which I knew must have harassed her, 
I, who had been accustomed to see her treated 
with much deference and respect in India, even 
by those who did not like her, both on account 
of her own character and her position, was hor- 
rified and indignant that she should be exposed 
to such insults. 

"Your room is ready for you, Mr. Elgin," 
she said, after another absence of a few minutes ; 
" you will find some of my big boy's shoes and 
stockings there. We laugh at him for his 
large feet ; so, though he is only fourteen, they 
will fit you. If you want anything that is not 
there, ask me." 

I went down to the front parlour, which was 
"the boys' room," where was a blazing fire, 
and the dry chaussure promised me, — ^with all 
else I required. 

There are women who would have felt shy 
at ftimishing a stray man, — suddenly laimched 
into an entirely feminine household, without 
his carpet bag, — ^with masculine toilette neces- 
saries; but Mrs. Breadalbane was fiir too real 
to be embarrassed by things of this sort. I 
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think the box, being packed for Mr. Breadal- 
bane, helped me to a suit of night clothes ; at 
any rate, I wanted nothing. 

As I was on the stairs, she said to me : 

" Come to this room, when you are ready," 
pointing to the front drawing-room ; "Margaret 
will be there." 

She was there ; — ^her old self, hardly changed 
at all, I thought. 

The ten years since we parted had touched 
her very Ughtly. Fresh from association with 
the handsomest women in England, as I was, 
I thought her very beautiful. 

Her manners had always been lady-like, but 
of late she had been much with those higher 
in position than herself, and had gained all the 
little polish she ever wanted. 

" Margaret, can you forgive me?" I said. 

"You know I do, Eichard; do not let us 
talk of that." 

Then we spoke of other things; — of poor 
Clara, and of my father,* — ^now, she said, grown 
very old and infirm ; and she told me how my 
step-mother had quarrelled with her, and would 
not have her to live with them now. 

" I was very fortunate," she said. " I had 
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hurt my hand, and could not work at Madame 
Le Jemie's for a long time; but she was so 
kind to me, and got me a place, through her 
sister, as imder-teacher in a school; and I was 
able to improve myself very much there. Then 
Mrs. Breadalbane wanted a nursery-governess, 
and Madame Le Jeune recommended me to 
her ; and I have been so happy here. She is 
so good." 

Nearly an hour had passed, and we were 
talking like old Mends again, when Mrs. Brea- 
dalbane came in. I ought to have mentioned 
that the fire burnt merrily in the front drawing- 
room, which was a cozy apartment of its sort; 
and I felt very comfortable. 

"The children's tea is ready," said Mrs. 
Breadalbane, " which is my evening meal, too ; 
I hope you can bear a noise." 

Margaret pushed back the folding doors and 
disclosed a snug tea table, surrounded by four 
girls and two little boys. It was all very bright, 
and warm, and comfortable, — to me, poor out- 
cast as I had beeji that morning. 

" Edith, this is an old Indian friend of mine, 
and also a connection of Margaret's. He is 
going to stay with us for a little time." 

13 * 
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Editli rose, and gave me her hand. Shewas 
a very nice-looking girl of sixteen, with a &ce 
fuU of intellect; very graceful and lady-like, 
too, in spite of her aunf s strictures. Margaret 
seated herself behind the tea-things ; a tempt- 
ing dish of mutton chops was placed opposite 
to me; and I ate one of the most enjoyable 
meals I had ever shared. 

" Did Edith tell you, mother," said the se- 
cond girl, " that we met uncle Albert and aunt 
Henrietta to-day? They are so unhappy, be- 
cause Edith is not going to Lady Vivian's 
party." 

"I dare say Lady Vivian will get over it," 
said the eldest boy. Margaret silenced him. 

" They say it will be such a splendid party," 
continued the second sister. 

" Does Edith wish to go?" asked Mrs. Bread- 
albane. 

*' No, mother, I do not^ said the girl, looking 
across the table at her mother, with her honest, 
loving eyes, and an expression of firmness about 
her mouth that made me think, uncle Albert 
might experience some difficulties he did not 
anticipate, if he interfered there, even though 
armed with the father's delegated authority. 



► 
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After tea a round game of some kind was 
proposed. Mrs. Breadalbane and Margaret 
joined merrily. I caught the infection. 

How Kttle I could, that morning, have be- 
lieved that I should be laughing, heartily and 
sincerely, in less than twelve hours afterwards. 

The children went to bed, and Mrs. Breadal- 
bane bade Edith and her sister follow, as she 
wished to talk to me alone. 

Margaret was begged to stay for that con- 
ference, and my future career was discussed. 

"I must leave England, if I can," I said; 
the &rther I go the better." Then Mrs. Bread- 
albane said, she had a friend to whom she 
would apply. He had much to do with colo- 
nial emigration, and she thought he would 
serve any friend of her's, if he could. 

" I may tell him the truth, I suppose," she 
said. 

"Yes, Mrs. Breadalbane^ I have done with 
lies, I hope, for ever.^' 

And so I slept that night in that homely, 
comfortable room, and thanked God, — the first 
time I had knelt, except in church, for many 
years — ^that / had done with lies for ever. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The next morning, I heard Mrs. Breadalbone 
say to Margaret : 

" I have something that I want you to do for 
me ;" and after breakfast Margaret disappeared 
till the early dinner hour. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Breadalbane brought 
me six sovereigns. 

" These are quite my own, Mr. Elgin, or I 
would not oflFer them to you; you must keep 
them, for you will want money." 

It was long years afterwards that I learned 
Margaret's mission, that morning, had been to 
sell a shawl belonging to that noble-hearted 
friend. 

The next day the answer from Mrs. Breadal- 
bane's friend came, and I had an interview 
with him. He could do nothing for me in the 
colonies, at that moment, but he offered me a 
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small place, as clerk, in the London establish- 
ment of the charitable company of which he 
was a director. 

Of course I accepted it; but it was very 
hard. 

"Do you not think it is best?" said Mrs. 
Breadalbane (though I knew she had done all 
she could to get me a situation out of England) ; 
"your step-mother will not let Margaret live 
with her, and your poor bed-ridden fether needs 
better care than that of his wife." 

I had already determined all my earnings I 
could spare should go to my fitther; but for 
this I was not prepared. 

" You would not do your amends by hcdf,^^ 
said my friend. So I lifted my head from my 
hand, where I had bowed it in my despair, and 
went to see my father. Mrs. Breadalbane had 
been there, and paved my way. 

My poor father was very ill and helpless, but 
I believe his last days were soothed by my re- 
turn and my presence. 

As for my step-mother's vulgar reproaches 
and ridicule, I bore them as part of my punish- 
ment. 

Mrs. Breadalbane made me stay with her 
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for a week. I had ofteii wondered how that 
imoQinpRxiuamg trothfiihiess of her^s wonld 
bear the daylight of ^genteel poverty" in Lion- 
don; whether, indeed, she could carry it out 
to the uttermost where there must be so mach 
of what was vulgar and coarse in the realities 
around, if some convenlioiial veil were not 
drawn over them. How I wondered and ad- 
mired now, as I saw her, amidst those sordid 
cares and petty economies, the same as ever, — 
unsullied by their contact, gilding and ennobling 
that shabby lodging with the light of truth. 
Mrs. Breadalbane would have been a true lady 
if fortune had condemned her to do the work 
of a scullery maid. 

Fain, before I left the house at Bayswater, 
would I have spoken to Margaret once more 
of our old love, but I got no encouragement; 
she was kind and firiendly, but I felt that there 
was a barrier between us there, — and what 
wcHider ! Gould I, who had left her for name 
and fortune, hope to be received into her heart 
once more, as of old, now that I was a convicted 
impostor, and a beggar? 

Prizes like Margaret^s love, once cast away, 
do not come back to our grasp again in this 
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world, I said, sadly, as I returned, after almost 
eleven years of absence to my father's dreary 
home. 

Mrs. Breadalbane went back to India in the 
summer, and Margaret, through her interest, 
got an excellent situation with a family going 
to travel on the Continent. 

Both of them wrote to me now and then, 
and their letters were the only bright spots in 
my weary life. The routine drudgery of the 
petty office in which I was engaged ; the squalid, 
ill-ordered home; the daily companionship of 
a vulgar, low-minded woman, and a poor fret^ 
ful invalid ; — ^these things I bore for two years, 
along with much that the reader of gentle breed- 
ing, who has never lived in any lower level of 
the social scale, cannot imagine. 

Long, long ago, was the name of Frederick 
Mountrivers removed from the list of the Ho- 
nourable Company's civil servants, quietly and 
without scandal; Sir Frederick's interest suf- 
ficed for that. Then, too, there appeared in 
the " Times" the following notice : — " On board 
the steamer Niobe, in the Red Sea, on the 2nd 
of October, 1842, Frederick, dear and only son 
of the present Sir Frederick Mountrivers, Bart. 
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His lamented death has long been concealed 
from his relatives by a fraud, and only now 
discovered by them." 

I worked on in that dull office ; I bore my 
step-mother's taunts, my poor father's impa- 
tience. At last he died, and I looked round 
for some other career; I could bear this no 
longer. 

Then, through Mrs. Breadalbane's untiring 
kindness, I obtained a fresh start in Ufe. 

Indian reader, — ^if such may glance at my 
pages,-do you know any profession in India, 
numbering many highly-educated and able men 
in its ranks, and yet not belonging to what is 
now called Her Majesty's service? 

There, high up among his fellow-workers, 
rich and respected, do you know a man, with 
a sweet brown-eyed wife? She will smile if 
you ask her whether she had read " The Wrong 
Turning;"' for I think few are left now who 
have any clue to my identity. 

It was on the Bombay side of India that my 
new lot was cast. I could write much about 
the differences between that Presidency and 
the one where I made my first Indian expe- 
riences ; but I have already taxed my reader's 
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patience too long, and I fear he would fain hear 
quickly the rest of what I have to say. Some 
other day, perhaps, I may take up my pen 
again, to tell of persons and things I have 
known, on this side of India ; but the story of 
my own life's vicissitudes is nearly done now. 

My travelling companions on this voyage, 
to whom, ere I left England, I was introduced, 
were the wife and daughter of the man under 
whom I was going to work, — Mrs. Stewart and 
her daughter Mary. 

Mary Stewart was a tall, shapely lassie, with 
masses of fidr hair, brown eyes, and pleasant 
face. She used to say, her god-parents had 
sadly iU-used and satirized her, in the matter 
of her name; but there were many who did 
not think so. 

She sang little Scotch ballads to her guitar 
of an evening, and filled some hearts as full of 
herself and her voice as ever, I will venture to 
say, did her great namesake. 

We poor ordinary mortals do not all want 
to love and marry beauties, or heroes, but are, 
generally speaking, content with beings like 
ourselves ! 

For the next few years all my industry, all 
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my energies, were cast into the work before 
me. 

Ten of the best years of my life had been 
thrown away ; all that remained to me of them, 
professionally, was my knowledge of the native 
languages, which I found very useful. 

In another sense, the value of what those 
years left to me, — ^the conviction of my own 
weakness and sin, and the blessings known only 
to the penitent ; — ^the value of these things are 
not to be spoken of in this light tale. 

I saw much more of Indian society, now, 
than I had ever done before, and that in many 
phases; but I saw no need to alter my first 
impressions of it, or to assimilate them more 
nearly to the opinion of Mrs. Leveson. 

And then the great storm passed over India. 
In that part of the country where lay my lot, 
the horizon was dark enough: the thunder 
rolled, and the lightniiig warned us to be ready 
for the worst. But it was only the spent 
breath of the hurricane that swept by its. It 
passed away, and we remained unscathed. 

I know there are men, over whom the influ- 
ence of the vox popvli of the moment is such, 
that they are now ashamed to recall the righte- 
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ous indignation which then made itself heard 
among us, without one dissentient voice. I 
am not one of those. My pulse throbs to-day, 
as it did ten years ago, whenever I think of 
that tale of loathsome treachery and villainous 
cruelty. I could as soon find excuses in my 
brain, benevolence in my heart towards the 
fiends of darkness, as to those, their messengers 
on earth, if I let myself think of it ; and there- 
fore I may not think thereon. 

I am a sinfiil man, praying to be forgiven as 
I forgive ; and, little as one can realise it, ihey^ 
too, were men, — ^not fiends, — and, therefore, 
must I forgive; and, to do so, must I never 
think, or write, or speak of those days, more 
than 1 can help, I have abready said more 
than I meant to do. 

History will relate how, watered by rivers 
of noble blood, the plant of civilisation and 
material progress took fi'esh root in British In- 
dia, and put forth a new and vigorous growth. 

When the smoke of the combat cleared, and 
we could count our losses, I found there was 
not one of all my old Indian firiends left. 

Those who, though not acknowledging me 
now, I still dearly loved, were gone; and. 
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worst of all, she who was the beacon that 
guided me back to hope and life! 

Allen and Flora were murdered ! 

Mrs. Breadfllbane died at Lucknow. 

I cannot go on with the story. For weeks 
after I heard of it, I was like one bereft of life, 
performing my daily duties under some gal- 
vanic influence. 

Mrs. Stewart (sometimes she reminded me 
of Mrs. Breadalbane) saw I had been deeply 
wounded ; she knew, I think, that some mystery 
shrouded my previous life, but she never sought 
to probe it. 

She and Mary did all they could to soothe 
me, and in part they succeeded. Their kind- 
ness, and Margaret's letters, were all that were 
left me now. 

Margaret was now very comfortably situated 
in the family to whom Mrs. Breadalbane had 
recommended her. She and I, together, sup- 
ported my poor step-mother. 

No word had ever passed between us that 
recalled the love of old days. All she said 
and wrote, tended, I thought, to show me thai 
was dead and buried for ever. 

It was in the beginning of 1858 that two 
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announcements in the English papers met my 
eye : the first was the death of Sir Frederick 
Mountrivers, at Rome ; the second, some months 
later, the reception of his only surviving daugh- 
ter, — Juana, — sole heiress to the Mountrivers' 
estates, into the bosom of the Church of Rome ; 
and that the young lady had taken the veil. 

I was now literally the only one of my family 
left. Aunt Maria had not survived Sir Peter 
many months. 

A Hving tomb had closed over Juana, and 
the lands of the Mountrivers had gone back to 
the uses of the Church of Rome, after so many 
years of alienation in heretic hands. 

Sunningmere was advertised for sale by auc- 
tion; and all the surroundings of that short, 
bright life of mine, were swept away, — even as 
that life itself had been. 

My profession seemed the only thing I had 
to live for; and my zeal in my work never 
slackened. 

Promotion came faster than I expected or 
deserved ; and, to my own infinite astonishment, 
Mr. Stewart's place was bestowed on me, when 
his health obliged him to go home. 

My colleague, Hugh Martin, had a better 
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right to expect it than I had; but, like the fine 
generous fellow he was, and is, he congratulated 
me, without a touch of envy. 

Martin and I had a great deal in common; 
and I found that the plant of friendship, though 
nipped and withered in my heart, was not dead. 

He was not Allen, but he was fest becoming 
all Allen used to be to me. And why should 
I not make other ties for myself? Why not 
have a home ? 

I walked up and down my room all one long 
night, with these thoughts : Why should I not 
try my fortune with Mary Stewart, and ask 
her to stay with me, and be the mistress of my 
heart and home? T should be so lonely when 
they all went away, in that out-station, where 
Martin and I were now settled for a time. 

I own I had never felt what novelists call 
"ardent love" for Mary Stewart; but had I 
not lost the power of feeling such? 

Once in my life I had a limey, a passing 
fimcy, for those sunny ringlets in Garden Reach : 
I could laugh at that now. Once besides I 
had loved : that was, I believe, true love ; but 
it had died long ago, for she never could love 
agtiinonesobase. Should not I ask Mary Stewart 
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to marry me ; and were not esteem, and sincere 
admiration, good substitutes for that love the 
novels prate of? Whether she would accept 
me was another question ; but her mother liked 
me — ^that was much in my fiivour ; and I knew 
Mary did not disHke me. 

Of course I would tell her all my former his- 
tory, but it would not prejudice anyone against 
me now, as it had done those who saw it acted. 

I had quite decided on doing this, when the 
mail came in. There was a letter from Mar- 
garet ; and the feelings with which I opened it 
undeceived me. 

"First love, and last," I said to myself; 
" the jewel I cast away is the only one life held 
for me ! I can accept my loneliness, but never 
love another woman ! " 

Then Mrs. Stewart asked me, whom she could 
go to see of " my people ;" and I gave her the 
Uttle governess's address. 

Soon I heard that Margaret and Mary had 
met, and were " such friends." It was a pro- 
voking circumstance, that, just as the busy 
season began that year, Martin became ill ; and, 
at last, he too had to go to England, on some 
months' leave. 
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I had double work, and no time for senti- 
mental dreams, though now and then my heart 
beat a little quicker when I heard firom Mar- 
garet, who had been visiting Wales with the 
Stewarts. 

"Mr. Martin is always with us, — ^foremost 
in every adventure among the mountains." 
"But for Mr. Martin, we never should have 
found our way home," &c. 

At last he wrote to me : — 

"Dear Elgin, 

" I am engaged to be married, to one whose 
worth you so know so well. I need tell you no 
more. She will write herself. The wedding 
is to come off sharp^ as I must be back in India 
by the 27th proximo ! " 

She had forgotten to write, I suppose; for 
this was aU. No letters by the next mail, no 
newspaper announcement ; but I knew he was 
married, as " Mr. and Mrs. Martin " had taken 
their passage from Marseilles to Bombay. 

I was living in Bombay, then; and I went 
on board the steamer when it arrived to meet 
them. I knew the bride was Margaret; but 
what mattered. One more blight on a life that 
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had been nothing but disappointment, and the 
loss of all I loved. 

" How is your wife, old fellow?" I said, as I 
grasped his hands. " You never sent me cards." 

" How could I? We were married after the 
last mail left; — ^here she comes." And there 
appeared, at the top of the companion-ladder, 
encircled in a straw bonnet, with white roses, 
the smiling face of Mary, — ^no longer Mary 
Stewart. 

"Why do you not go home?" said Martin 
to me, some six weeks after this. " I will do 
r your work for you." 

; "Why do you not go home, Mr. Elgin?" 

t repeated his wife. 

" I ask you why I should," I replied. " You 
both know something of my history. Thank 
God, 1 have some Indian friends, now,— your- 
selves first; but whom have I in England?" 

Mary rose, and walked up to me, and looked 
in my face. 

" Do you know what you said to me, sir, the 
day you met me on board the Benares ? " 

" No; what was it?" 

" You said, * It is not Margaret, after all.' " 

" I was entirely unconscious of that. I beg 
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pardon. But that does not prove anyone in 
England cares for me?" 

"Do you think a woman ever forgets her 
first love ? " That was all she would say. But 
I took my passage in the next steamer. 

My courtehip was very short. 

" Margaret, can you love me enough to 
marry me?" 

" Richard, I answered that question seven- 
teen years ago ; / have never chwiged since," 

So we were married, and cwne out to Bom- 
bay together, in the beginning of 1861. 

Then, that Great Western drama, which 
would have been comedy, had it not been ter- 
rible tragedy, came on the stage ; and the world 
learned how all the meanings, commonly at- 
tached to words, were, in this case, changed 
into most pointed irony. How union was to 
be eifected by warfere, and liberty compatible 
ynth the tyranny of brute force; when the 
equality of races was expressed by such treat- 
ment as " coloured people " receive in the 
^'')rthem States of America; — in feet, we all 

,med what a noble and enduring institution 

mobocracy is. And it is to be hoped, we 

d World nationalities laid the lesson to 
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The only reason why I speak of this, is, because 
the consequences to Bombay generally, and to 
myself individually, were so important. 

Cotton suddenly rose so enormously in value, 
that silver poured into Bombay in a flood. 

AU Government servants, and men with fixed 
incomes, were well nigh ruined; for the cur- 
rency by which their earnings were measured 
now became of about one-fourth its former 
value, as regarded the price of all things. 

Then Bombay mercantile went mad with 
prosperity ; and great fortunes were made with 
such ease, that people forgot they might be lost 
as easily. 

I had saved a little money, and invested it 
so successfully, that in the space of a few weeks 
I found myself a rich man; not a millionaire, 
indeed— but rich beyond all my own desires and 
wants. So I withdrew from the vortex, and 
bore with equanimity the laughter of those 
who assured me I could double my fortune, if 
I would only do as they did. Some of them 
now think I was right. The golden orgies are 
over, and the Bankruptcy Court is busy. But 
with this I have nothing to do. 

I have no desire to leave India for some 
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years yet to come. My work, has deep inte- 
rest for me; and my wife and I have many 
friends here, and few ties in England. 

Of course, in some years, there must be a 
change. 

There are little voices in the verandah near 
me, as I write, without whom we could ill bear 
India, or any other home. When they go, we 
follow ; but we defer that day by all reasonable 
means. All that change of climate to suit the 
seasons, an excellent house, European attend- 
ance, and such comforts can do — and it is much 
—is done to keep my wife aad chfldren with me 
m India. 

lily good fortune has given me means for all 
this ; and when the time comes that they must 
go, it will enable us all, God willing, to go 
together. 

A competence in England, a peaceful old 
age, Margaret and her children, — ^what am I, 
that I should be able to look forward to those 
blessings ? 

THE END. 
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